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You will go a long way 
to find as good, but in 
the windup you will come 
back to Pillsburys 


The 
Breakfast Food 
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Pillsbury’s BEST Wheat Cereal 


Possibly you’ are mistaken in your idea of what Pillsbury’s Best Wheat Cereal really is. 
If you have not yet tasted this new wheat food, let us prove its goodness. Get a package 
of it today; look at its perfect granular form; see how white, even, smooth and creamy it 
comes to the table—with a flavor delightful beyond description, and without a speck or a 
lump. You simply must taste it to know it. Surely it is the real cream of the choicest 
wheat. This breakfast food cannot be improved upon any more than can "The Flour’; 
and you certainly know the good things— the delicious bread, biscuits, pies, cakes and 
pastry that are made from Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 

















Wick Fancy Hat Bands 


(The band with hooks —all rights reserved) 


Well-dressed men wear the modish WICK 
fancy hat band—new Swastikas, Spear- 
heads, Uneven Vertical Stripes, Fraternity 
Ideas, or some of the 1600 other exclusive 
patterns. Look for the Wick label. 


Buy from your dealer, or send us 50 cents for 

each 2-inch or 1'4-inch band; 25 cents for 

each 14-inch band. 
Fasten with the “little hooks”; never wrinkle, bag, or 
slip. College and club colors, plaids, stripes, raised 
figures, etc. Make your own choice or let us send you 
the latest thing, with our book of color combinations. 





Dashing Penfield college poster (four feet long, five colors) free with 
each mail order of a dollar or more. 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
726-728 MARKET ST. PHILADELPHIA 















good equipment as the business side of civil life. That is 
why so many SmitH Premiers are used in the govern- 

ment departments—both home and abroad. 
The War Department of France, after competitive tests, has 
contracted to buy SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS exclusively for 


the next three years. ‘‘ Peace has its victories as well as war.’ 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y.—Branches Everywhere 


“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 


\Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 
sive. Increases income; gives ready memory 

for faces, names, business details, Studies, conver- 
sation; develops “_ public speaking, personality. Send today 
ree Bookh ddress 


ie business side of the Army and Navy needs just as 








} If your money is drawing less 
V@ yj than 6% you should write for 
ai! information’ concerning the 





“ Certificates of Deposit issued 
this bank. Write for booklet “S27 
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ideal underwear 
for hot weather 


Here 1s a new fabric, made 
in anew way—the breeziest and |, 
best-wearing underwear made. | 

Who wants ‘to go through the 
scorching summer wearing eheuias: 
knit, sticky, unsanitary balbriggan? 

Why not be comfortable and at the 
same time get your money's worth? 

The patented machine which knits 
this new common-sense fabric does not 
stretch and strain the yarn in forming the 
little eyelets, as other machines do. | 

The thread does not break around the 
eyelets and go into ragged holes when 
the garment is worn. 

This. makes the fabric more elastic, 
and more porous; as well as stronger. 
















Several manufacturers are licensed under the Scott & Williams patents to make 
underwear on this machine. It is made in all styles and various materials for men, women 
and children. Four of the labels under which it is sold are shown at the top of this adver- 
tisement. 

On each label also appears the name Scott & Williams. Look for that and insist on 


seeing it. 
No other fabric is or can be the same; because it can- 
not be as well made as on the Scott & Williams machine. 


| Show your dealer this advertisement; and if he hasn’t the new 
common-sense underwear he will get it for you. Or write to us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Write anyway for the booklet “A Machine With Brains” which tells how this 
common-sense underwear is made. 


Scott & Williams, Philadelphia 
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‘Ofhe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


represents not only the original sound-reproducing 
idea invented by Mr. Edison, but it also represents 
every improvement Mr. Edison has been able to 


make in his original invention. 


It is an improvement that the Edison Phonograph uses a reproducing point of such 
hardness that it lasts for years and does away with the annoyance of continually having 
to change needles. 

It is an improvement that the horn is constructed in such a way as to give the 
greatest clearness and volume of sound, without sacrificing the quality of the sound. 

It is an improvement that the Edison Phonograph and Edison Records can be 
bought so cheaply that they make good music possible to all. 

Did you ever try making your own Records? Write to us or ask your dealer about this. 





** The Star Spangled 
Banner” 






Ten Records made oe Mr. William Jennings Bryan 


We have p in ing ten Edison Records made by Mr. Bryan at his home in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, consisting of the best passages from his favorite speeches. 


9914 Swollen Fortunes 9917 The Trust Question 9921 Guaranty of Bank Deposits 
9915 The Labor Question 9918 The Tariff Question 9922 An Ideal Republic 
9916 The Railroad Question 9919 Popular Election of Senators 9923 Immortality 

9920 Imperialism 


Ready at all Edison stores this month, Ask your dealer. 
The new July Records are unusually entertaining 


A couple of dollars spent on new Records will provide fresh and delightful entertainment for yourself, your 
family and your friends for weeks to come. Besides the 24 Records ia the regular list, the July Se con- 
tain five new Grand Opera selections by famous operatic stars. Hear them at the nearest Edison store on June 25. 


9866 Polish Dance, No. 1 (Scharwenka) . . ° ° ° Edison Concert Band 
9867 Needles and Pins (Helf & Moran) : ° ° . Edward M., Favor 
9868 Tell Nie the Old, Old Story (Hymn) H anke oy ° ° : * Anthony and Harrison 
9869 Cupid’s Wedding March (Bells solo) Morse . ° ‘ ° ° - _ Albert Benzler 





9870 O’Brien Has No Place To Go (Evans & Murphy) ‘ Edward Meeker 
9871 Whistling and Singing Farmer Boys (F wate m * Harle an and Belmont 
9872 Smarty (Von Tilzer & Norworth) . ° ° ° Ada Jones 


. Edison Symphony Orchestra 


9873 Fawn Eyes (Johnson) ‘Arthur Colli 
rthur Collins 


9874 Parson Jones’ Three Reasons (L ongbr: ake) 
9875 When We Are M- e- Double-R-I-E-D (One of the successful songs in 
he ‘Talk of New York”) George M. Cohan . Ada Jones and Billy Murray 
9876 Queen of the Earth (Pinsuti) . an Turner 
9877 Whistling — Intermezzo (Introduci ing a chorus of w histiers) Copeland . Edison Military Band 
9878 You Have Changed the Winter in My Heart to Glad Spring-Time (Havez) anuel Romain 
9879 When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder (Hymn) Black : Edison Mixed Quartette 
9880 I Was a Hero, Too (Sam Bernard’s big success in the musical come dy 
“ Nearly a Hero”) Van Alstyne & W — ms P Billy Murray 
9881 Medley of Irish Jigs (Accordion solo) Original ° John Kimmble 
9882 Topeka Undies Song) Jones & O’ Dea “i rederick H. Potter and Chorus 
9883 Nothing Hardly Ever Bothers Me(A jolly coon duet) Von T - r& Norworth Collins and Harlan 
9884 If I Had a Thousand Lives to Live (Solman & Maguire) len Waterous 
9885 The Rose of Mexico Waltz (A typical Spanish w altz) Dunn’ E idison "Sy mphony Orchestra 
9886 Common Sense (Another song hit by the writers of “ He’s a Cousin o 
Mine”) Smith & Larkins Bob Roberts 
9887 The Frisky Farmer and the Modest M: ~_ ure (Vaudev ille sketc h) Ada Jones and rom Spencer 
9888 “He” and “She” in Vaudeville (Original) e Steve Porter 
9889 Cubs on Parade March (Hemple) Edison Military Band 


Five New Grand Opera Records 


B. 65 Eri tu, (“And w: ouldret thou ”) “Un Ballo in Maschera” . Verdi 
$y Antonio Scotti, Baritone. Sung in Italian, Orchestra a 
B. 66 Stride la vampa (“ Fierce flames were raging ’’) “Il Trovatore” 
By Mme. Jacoby, Contralto, Sung in Italian, Orchestra Accompaniment 
B. 67 Sono un poeta G I am a poet ”) “1a Boheme” P 
By Florencio Constantino, Tenor. Sung i in Itali: an, Orchestra Accompaniment 
B. 68 Ihr heisset mich wilkommen e- ¥ e bid me welcome”) 
“ Der Trompeter von Sackingen ” Nessler 
By Otto Goritz, Baritone. Sung in German, Orchestra Gpceepentnet 
B. 112 Il fior che avevi a me tu dato (“ The flower you gave to me”) “Carmen” 
By Angiolo Pintucci, Tenor, . Sung in Italian, Orchestra Resmidtdineet 


Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison 





Phonographs, THE PHONOGRAM, describing each Record in 
detail; the SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, listing the new July 
Records, and the COMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing all Edison 
Records now in existence. Records in all Foreign languages. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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PERFECT understanding by the public of the man 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 


can have but one effect, and that a most desirable 9 
h but t, ne 


——a marked betterment of the service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone 
worth while to you—just about the most 
indispensable thing in modern life? 

It isn’t the circuit of wire that connects 
your instrument with the exchange. 

It’s the Twenty Million V oices at the other 
end of the wire on every Bell Telephone! 

We have to keep them there, on hair 
trigger, ready for you to call them up, day 
or night—downtown, up in Maine, or out 
in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system useful 
to those Twenty Million other people, we 
have to keep you alert and ready at this end 
of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order— 
8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central 
girls properly drilled and accommodating 
to the last degree, and the apparatus up to 
the highest pitch of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important 
link in the system—just as important as 
the operator. With a little well meant 
suggestion on our part, we believe we can 
improve the service—perhaps save a second 
on each call. 

There are about six billion connections a 
year over these lines. 

Saving a second each would mean a tre- 
mendous time saving to you and a tremen- 
dous saving of operating expenses, which 
can be applied to the betterment of the 
service. 


American Telephone ¢ A 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 








TELEPHONE 


The object of this and several sucx eeding 
advertisements is mot to get more subscribers, 
It is to make each one of you a better link in 
the chain. 

First, give “Central” the number cle arly 
and be sure she hears it. Give her full and 
clear information in cases of doubt. She 
is there to do her utmost to accommodate 
you. 

Next, don’t grow fretful because you 
think she represents a monopoly. The post- 
master does, too, for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its uni- 
versality, as one system. Where there are 
two systems you must have two telephones— 
and confusion. 

Remember, the value of the service lies 
in the number of people you can reach with- 
out confusion—the promptness with which 
you get your response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, 
bearing in mind the extensive scope of the 
service. 

The constant endeavor of the associated 
Bell companies, harmonized by one policy 
and acting as one system, is to give you the 
best and most economical management 
human ingenuity can devise. The end is 
efficient service and your attitude and that 
of every other subscriber may hasten or 
hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone 
business-—the kind that has become almost 
as national in its scope as the mail service 
—must disappear with a realization of the 
necessity of universal service. 


e Telegraph Company 


One Policy — One System 
Universal Service 





UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 












Around the World 
Without a Wrinkle 


in the 
LIKLY 
Wardrobe 
Trunk 


T’S no more trouble 
to pack your gowns 
in this trunk than to 


hang them in a well-ordered closet at home. 
section will accommodate minor articles of wear and toilet 
requisites as readily as your own dresser. 

If you want a vacation free from the troubles of packing 
and unpacking, take the ‘‘LIKLY WARDROBE” with you. 


Send for FREE Catalogue showing the most 
complete line of trunks and bags in the world. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO., 358 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ALILEO was a fine type of the man whe has 





tie 
TAU. 


have harmony if we would win the election,” and such- 





a clear brain and a weak heart. ‘‘ The world 
moves,” said Galileo three hundred years 
ago, but that simplest of truths he was forced to recant by the narrow 
minds that ruled that day. He had the mind of a scientist, but not the soul of a 
hero. Had he announced.a political truth, the benefits of that truth would have been 
delayed for a century by his cowardly retraction. When any man conceives a 
principle of human advance he must stick to it if he would be a benefactor of the 
human race—yes, even if he would not become a worse enemy of his own discovery 
than its most active foes. 

I do not find in reading history that genuine reformers or even real statesmen ever 
compromise on principles; there can be no opportunism in matters of conviction— 
that is possible only on measures which do not involve principles. In mere matters 
of legislation, where the question is to get something—a little good rather than 
nothing good—compromise may be the only good sense; but in the higher realm of 
principle there can be no retraction such as Galileo made three hundred years ago, 
and such as mere politicians are making every day. 

At the beginning of the militant and purposeful movement against slavery—not 
the slow, complaisant, harmless “‘ protests’’ that preceded it— William Lloyd Garrison 
said, ‘“‘I will not retract; I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” There 
spoke the soul of a moral movement. Wendell Phillips put it even stronger when he 
declared, ‘“‘ The reformer must have no social position to maintain, no political party 
to serve.”” For you see, a moral movement whose purpose it is to make life happier 
and human conditions better for the millions has always run up against great 
interests which in some form or other are preying upon these millions. At one time it 
was aristocracies and kings, whose idle luxury was supported by the masses— beautiful 
but poisonous flowers nurtured upon the blood of the people. At another time—and 
at bottom, always—it is evil financial interests that are wickedly profiting at the 
expense of the multitude from practices which these moral reforms will put an end to. 

And so it is that, without that heroism which would rather be destroyed than 
retract, no principle could ever be established against the mighty opposition which 
always battles to defeat it—no moral movement could ever achieve its purpose. 
Think of Cromwell compromising with the Stuarts; think of Washington compromising 
with King George; think of Lincoln compromising with Jefferson Davis. If any of 
these men had about-faced upon the movement which circumstance and their own 
stout hearts made them the leaders of, history would have written them down as 
infamous instead of making them the worshiped champions of humanity’s great cause. 


When Compromise is Justifiable and When Not 


ET me here again draw the distinction between that compromise which is 
justifiable in matters of practical legislation where the life of no principle is at 
stake and that wicked compromise by which the life of a principle is imperiled. If I 
find as a legislator that I can get some legislation by yielding here and there, without 
sacrificing any principle, I am foolish if I do not do so; but if I yield the principle I 
am wicked to do so. Yet just here is where the mere politician who cares for nothing 
but the success of his party, and cares for that only because it means his own success, 
gets in his plausible and destroying work. “Ail legislation is compromise” is the 
favorite expression of this enemy of the people, and thus, throwing up the dust until 
he hides the distinction between a moral movement and a legislative program, he 
compromises the moral movement out of existence. 

“Let us not go too far. Our direction is right, of course, but if we go too far right 
now we will lose this or that group of voters who are not keeping up with us’ — 
is another familiar expression of this same class of manipulators. Still another and 
even more effective watchword is “harmony.” “Let us have harmony,” “ We must 


like moth-eaten catch phrases, are used to halt historic 
movements having for their purposes liberty of men, 
honesty in business and all those things that end abuses. These methods are much 
more dangerous to a moral cause than unyielding defiance and opposition. Apparently, 
they are so reasonable; it really does seem wiser to win at any price and attend 
to the moral movement and the legislation it involves afterward. The guile of the 
politician working for corrupt forces, and the ingenuity of paid lawyers working for 
the same interests, are more powerful against human advance than the bayonets of 
kings or any other form of rigid autocratic resistance of progress. For example, the 
Bourbons of France were the real fathers of the Reign of Terror; it was unyielding 
denial of the people’s just demands that lit the fires of the French Revolution. Our 
own Revolution was caused by the royal stupidity of King George, who firmly refused 
the smallest item of the righteous petitions of the Colonists. 

Moral movements come periodically in every country. They come more frequently, 
of course, among free people than anywhere else. Always they are clear-cut; always 
they are historic, and always they move on until their purpose is accomplished. We 
see this quite clearly in the Cromwell movement in England. We see it again in the 
same country in the movement which had for its battle-cry ‘‘ Justice to Ireland,” and 
which went on until to-day the dreams of socialism itself are realized by the British 
land laws for Ireland. We see it still earlier in that heroic struggle led by the immortal 
Shaftesbury to end child slavery in the United Kingdom. A notable example was the 
movement for the liberty and unification of the Italian people, led by Garibaldi on the 
battlefield and Cavour in the council chamber. A most brilliant and awful example of 
such a movement was that of the French people, which had been so long resisted and 
so strongly repressed that when once it began its belated progress it rushed madly on 
and worked destruction in its effort to work righteousness. 


The Declaration of Independence Opposed by Business Men 


N OUR own country these moral movements have been just as distinctly marked. 
The first was that of our independence. The second was the movement for national 
consolidation, which ended in our Constitution. The third had the same underlying 
purpose of national unity; it took the temporary form of popular rights and was led 
and personified by Andrew Jackson. The fourth was that which made Abraham 
Lincoln the greatest figure, but one, in the world’s history; and it, too, had as its 
deep and underlying cause the still firmer welding together of the American people 
into a nation, and took the form of the liberty of all men in that nation. 

All these movements were resisted in one fashion or another by the same kind of 
forces. All of them were fought out by the people—by the man in the furrow, at the 
anvil, in mill and mine and store. All of them persisted until they were finally 
successful; all of them involved as a practical matter various forms of legislation 
which wrote the meaning of those movements into tangible law. 

For example, it is a historical fact that our Revolution was fought and won by the 
common people; it is a historical fact that the big business interests of every city in 
the Colonies were aggressively Tory in their sympathies, with a very few splendid 
exceptions. New York City did not send many men to the field for the patriot cause; 
the ‘‘best society” of both New York and Philadelphia was anti-patriot; and the 
Declaration of Independence was actually opposed by commercial magnates upon the 
ground that it would hurt business. It is within the memory of living men that the 
speeches of Phillips and Garrison, the essays of Emerson, the poems of Lowell and 
Whittier, were condemned by those in the highest places, even in Boston, as being a 
“‘rub-a-dub agitation”; and everybody will remember when their attention is called 
to it that Lincoln was urged not to issue the Emancipation Proclamation because it 
would affect the price of stocks. 
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From the firesides of the common homes of the Republic 
poured those streams of intelligent conscience which 
made every one of these movements victorious in the end. 
Jackson would have been utterly destroyed if he had not had 
the common people at his back. The financial interests 
were against him toa man. Washington would have been 
a poor, broken, pathetic figure —an unsuccessful rebel —but 
for the ragged Continentals. Even as it was, it took him 
seven years to drive fifty thousand English and Hessians 
from our shores, although the latter were thousands of 
miles away from home, with a stormy sea between. One 
would have thought that this little army of aliens in an 
enemy’s country occupied by four million people, who 
could turn out five hundred thousand fighting men, would 
have been swept into the sea in six months’ time; and so 
they would have been had all Americans been united 
against them. 

But they were not united against them, and Washing- 
ton’s appeal to the people was slow of answer because they 
were so widely separated, so poor, so hard to reach, so 
difficult to assemble. But because the movement which 
Washington led was a great historic human movement; 
because those which Jackson and Lincoln led were of the 
same quality, and because they were backed by the great 
masses of the humble, to benefit whom their great purpose 
was, each of them in the end prevailed. 


Midway in a Great Movement 


f bsp.’ we are perhaps more than midway in the same 
kind of moral and historic movement. And the great 
question—the only real question—is whether this move- 
ment shall be halted and turned back. The coming 
campaign will be determined, not upon definite detached 
questions stated in the various “planks”’ of party plat- 
forms; it will be determined by the “general line-up.” 
There are nv issues—but there isan issue. Shall what we 
have gained by hard fighting be surrendered? Shall this 
great human advance becompromisedaway? Shall parties 
listen to the voice of that type of politician who is abso- 
lutely blind to the meaning of the times and try to win an 
election at the cost of sacrificing this great movement; or, 
shall political parties obey the massed morality and com- 
bined intelligence of the people and thus win more surely 
and win gloriously ? 

For just this critical and profound question is the one 
that confronts us; just this is the issue. Just such a move- 
ment as I have described is at stake. Let no man make 
any mistake about that. What we have been seeing and 
doing for the last seven years is not a political phase which 
lasts for a year or so and then vanishes. 

This is no ‘“swinging-of-the-pendulum”’ incident in 
American politics. No! It isa movement—a movement 
for righteousness, justice and larger human good, like 
similar movements in the past. Its purpose, too, is the 
greater unification of the American people, and its imme- 
diate aspect and largest manifestation is to secure fair 
dealing and equal rights in business. 

At Yale University I said that “the meaning of the 
time is the organization of honesty.”” The people are at 
work putting an end to practices that give some of them 
intolerable wealth and more than kingly power at the 
expense of all of them. They are determined that every 
business man shall have an equal chance, equal rights and 
equal protection with every other business man. They 
are determined that it shall not be within the power of one 
business man to say whether other business men shall live 
or die. They mean that no corporation shall commercially 
defraud and physically or morally injure the millions of 
people with whom it deals. They are resolved that the 
economic forces which have properly created aggregations 
of capital engaged in industry and commerce shall not lift 
the men who manage those aggregations of capital above 
the law that applies to everybody else or exempt them 
from the rules of common morality which enjoin simple 
honesty in trade. 

This is the interpretation of every law that we have 
written in the last seven historic years—some of them 
excellent, some of them imperfect. For example, when 
the Standard Oil Company, by criminal rebates, ruined 
other people who wanted to engage in the oil business, the 
people, to stop it, demanded the anti-rebate law. Again, 
when the coal-carrying railroads would furnish plenty of 
cars to their own mines or to mine-owners in league with 
the officers of these railroads, and would not furnish cars to 
mines which they did not own or mine-owners not in league 
with their officers, the people demanded that that should 
be ended by a law preventing such discrimination, on the 
one hand, and the ownership by the railroads of these 
storehouses of the people’s fuel on the other hand. 

A still better illustration is the meat inspection law. 
Everybody remembers how bitterly the Beef Trust fought 
that law. The Beef Trust said, just as the Standard Oil 
Company and the coal-carrying railroads had said, that 
its business was nobody’s business but its own—that what 
it did was its own private affair, with which the public or 
the Government had nothing to do. But the public and 


the Government had to have something to do with it. 
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The millions of individual buyers could not possibly know 
whether the meat food products which their families con- 


. sumed were laden with poison and disease or not. These 


scores of millions of consumers were absolutely helpless, so 
they had to put their agents, called Government inspectors, 
in all of these plants. 

You see that with the evolution of these great modern 
business concerns called trusts, which are perfectly legiti- 
mate and necessary from an economic point of view, a new 
system of business ethics has also evolved. No such busi- 
ness can be or is any longer private business. Their man- 
agers and owners are no longer private businessmen. They 
are public businessmen. Their enterprisesare not only ma- 
chines for making profits for themselves, but also trusts 
for the great public with which they deal. Their managers 
are no longer merely pilers-up of private fortunes; they 
are now also trustees for the people. Their business is no 
longer exclusively their own business; it is also every- 
body’s business. Had they recognized these new prin- 
ciples of business ethics no restrictive laws would have 
been necessary. Had the managers of the Beef Trust said 
to themselves and to one another, “‘ We are not only inter- 
ested in making money for ourselves, but we are also 
bound to look after the health and safety of the millions 
with whom we deal, who cannot look out for themselves,”’ 
there would have been no storm of popular wrath against 
them. And because these great business concerns did not 
admit or even realize these new business principles, the 
people forced them to realize and obey them by affirmative 
laws. 

I say ‘‘ new business principles,” but, as a matter of fact, 
they are only new applications of principles as old as moral 
law itself. These men took the ancient and discredited 
view of Cain and asked, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
instead of that Golden Rule which more and more is com- 
ing to rule the world and ultimately will rule it utterly — 
“Do unto others as you would have others do unto you.”’ 
How remarkable it is that all these vast, new, complicated 
problems in the end reduce themselves to the simple terms 
and plain precepts which were taught us at our mother’s 
knee! 

Thus we see that the movement in which we find our- 
selves to-day is a movement of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people. Already it has benefited them in 
health, comfort and opportunity; and far more important, 
by their struggle for this betterment the people themselves 
have secured a clearer moral vision and a higher and firmer 
moral purpose. And it has not injured business. It has 
helped it. No legitimate industry in the Republic will fail 
of more solid and more permanent prosperity because of it. 
It has, it is true, interfered with the operations of certain 
mighty men of affairs who had grown impatient of law and 
regarded the people as their lawful spoil. These men have 
cried out in wrath to be let alone, and by their power have 
temporarily affected commerce in general. I do not think 
these men believe they are working any unrighteousness 
at all. Born in another generation and coming into the 
vast commercial power which inevitable economic evolu- 
tion has given them, they have failed to recognize that 
even grander truth that they are no longer private business 
men, but public business men. The captain of industry 
from now on must be a statesman of affairs. It is all right 
for him to consider his own pocketbook, but he must also 
consider the people’s welfare. 


Higher Motives Help Honest Business 


SIDE from the temporary impairment of business which 
the powerful ones have been able to bring about is a 
certain inevitable but transient slowing down of business 
caused by this change from abnormal business conditions 
to normal business conditions. This is necessarily so in 
everything. It isso in the case of a man’s health; so in any 
change of human conditions. It is a period of readjust- 
ment. We are getting everything ‘‘on the level,” as the 
masons say. And when once they are gotten on the 
level, as they soon will be, everybody will be more pros- 
perous and far happier than ever before. 

This is proved by the fact that English, German and 
French business is universally conceded to be the soundest 
and most conservative in the world, and yet we have not 
done nearly so much toward legislating business honesty 
into law as England has done, and far, very far, less than 
either France or Germany. And the business of those 
countries proceeds smoothly, safely and prosperously —far’ 
more prosperously than ours, when we contrast our enor- 
mous resources with their comparatively meagre resources. 

For the last year there has been a determined effort not 
only to check, but also to turn back this mighty move- 
ment for common honesty in trade and righteousness in 
business upon which the American people have entered. 
Great forces—the greatest financial forces in history —are 
determined that it shall be turned back. Master minds— 
by far the most resourceful in the Republic or in the world 
—have been planning and are planning now to turn it 
back. Unlimited wealth is at their disposal; the craftiest 
minds in politics are at work—for the people should know 
that many men in both parties who are held up to them as 
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models of public servants and skillfully portrayed as 
men are in reality the enemies of this movement, and gp 
the betrayers of the people. 
I do not mean that all of them are consciously so. Many 
of them, raised in the old school of politics, really believe 
that this whole movement is nothing more than a form of 
popular insanity. They say privately that “we are ing 
period of hysteria.” They honestly think that this era of 
reform is a fantastic, wicked nightmare. Who has not 
heard these men earnestly (but privately—always pri- 
vately) denounce Roosevelt as a harlequin and a dema. 
gogue, though on the stump and before the people 
will praise Roosevelt and Roosevelt’s policies? Now and 
then a man like Chancellor Day, of Syracuse Univers; ‘ 
has the courage to say quite openly what these others say 
quite privately. Other courageous men like ex-Governor 
Black, of New York, speak with contempt about “the 
man on the barrel-head.”” But these bold ones are not s9 
dangerous to reform as the craftier and more cowardly 
ones who confine their criticism to private utterance and 
in public declare themselves “in line with the movement,” 
and who, concealing their real opinions, await the day 
when they can turn back the hands of the clock of time. 


The Sophistries of the Obstructionists 


LL these men—the kings of finance who -respect not 
the rights of the great mass of ordinary and honest 
business men; the great interests that refuse to recognize 
the new ethics of business which command them to con- 
sider the welfare of the people; their paid lawyers, who 
invent cunning arguments to show that all the laws we 
propose are unconstitutional; and most dangerous of all, 
the politician of the old school who believes the whole 
movement to be nothing more than a spasm—all these are 
uniting to fight the movement. Sometimes they voice 
their purpose publicly in most plausible phrase. For ex- 
ample, we hear it said that “we should do no more until 
we see how that which we have already done will work.” 
But what would you think of a man who, when you were 
building a house, would tell you to stop and live in it and 
see how you liked it before the plaster was on the walls, the 
windows in their frames or the roof shingled? 

I do not think that this historic movement will be 
turned back. It has been checked, it is true; for the 
moment it is almost at a standstill; but it will gather new 
force again and sweep forward till it is done. There were 
similar periods of hesitation and despair in every one of 
the great movements which I have given as examples of 
the present one. There were times during the Civil War 
when the best of men grew faint of heart and said: “Let 
the erring sisters go”’; and in the midst of that conflict a 
great national party actually adopted a platform which 
declared that the war was a failure. There were times, 
such as the winter at Valley Forge, when our war for in- 
dependence seemed certain of failure. Indeed, a whole 
paper might be written showing how in every movement 
like the present, in this and other countries, it seems that 
the end had come before the move had accomplished its 
work, but always the people themselves were renewed 
from On High, their hearts were strengthened, and they 
went forward till their work was done. 

Much has been accomplished, though not within the 
recent months. A good deal remains to be accomplished. 
Our whole financial system, which is now a sort of chaos, 
must be set in order and put upon a solid, enduring, scien- 
tific basis. The time has come when we must abandon 
the log-rolling, hop-skip-and-jump methods of tariff build- 
ing, and make our customs laws upon exact informa- 
tion according to modern principles of commerce. The 
Sherman Law, which is twenty years old according tc the 
calendar, but a century old according toe business condi- 
tions, must be revised and made to fit the modern business 
situation. It is absurd and worse that honest business 
men should be prevented from making honest combina- 
tions for honest business. Business is the name for the 
trade activities of the people. Its hands must be free, its 
feet unshackled. Only upon the dishonest let the ball and 
chain be locked. We should strike only that business 
which pilfers from the people, but by the same token, we 
should help all business that serves the people. For the 
pirates of business the yardarm or the plank; but for 
honest business the open seas and welcoming ports. 

A number of laws for the safety and comfort of working- 
people must be enacted. It is a startling fact that the 
American Republic is a quarter of a century behind every 
modern European country in labor legislation —fifty years 
behind some of them. We should be abreast or ahead, 
instead of being behind Europe in such legislation. 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and 
even Italy, have gotten past the wicked doctrine that the 
laboring-man is a commodity like a machine or a wagon, 
to be bought and sold, and then thrown away when worn 
out. The laboring-man, like all the rest of us, is a human 
being with flesh and blood like ours. 

You cannot deal with him and with his wife and children 
as you would with a carpet or a chair, or a spade or a 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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HE etiquette of wearing gems is quite as rigid 
as the etiquette of the great ‘‘ Court of Spain”’ 
so persistently harped upon in Ruy Blas, yet 
it is something too often overlooked or neglected 
by the very persons who are fastidious in all else. 
Society is afflicted with some persons who wear all 
their gems at all times, quite without regard to place 
or occasion, just as there are persons who permit 
their children to decorate themselves with elab- 
orate jewelry, quite forgetting that one’s social 
position may well be measured by the capacity for 
wearing the right gems at the right time. Such 

remind one of a good 
old lady who bought a variety 
of jeweled ornaments during 
her long lifetime, and who 
generally wore them all at 
once. When some friend mildly criticised her she 
promptly said: ‘‘ Them that has them wears them.”’ 

And from the earliest times great potentates have owed 
part of their power to the possession of great and fine 
jewels. So it is with many men and women, who have been 
helped to attain their social supremacy through the owner- 
ship of fine jewels, more especially if these are worn with 
good taste. If worn in the proper manner a great profusion 
of fine gems will appear perfectly correct, whereas the dis- 
play of poor or ill-assorted jewels will prove only a detri- 
ment to the wearer. The fine pearls, the fine diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires or 
emeralds are always 
mentioned in the ac- 
counts of great Euro- 
pean functions where 
nobility and lesser lights 
attend. Precious stones 
are such fascinating pos- 
sessions and give their 
owners such intimate 
pleasure that it is little 
wonder a person en- 
dowed with such joys 
wishes to have them 
about him. However, 
one must learn to be as 
temperate in the matter 
of adornment as in the 
matter of eating or 
drinking, wherefore the 
etiquette of gems has had 
its natural evolution. 

No child should be 
permitted to wear many 
gems. Little pins with rows of pearls, turquoises and the 
like are quite possible for babies, but not at all proper for 
children between four and eight years of age. As a ring 
gem, nothing can be more appropriate for a child than its 
natal gem properly set. This is to be a stone which has 
been decreed and determined for the day or month by 
tradition, either ancient, medizval or modern. If such 
a natal gem isa rare and costly one, one should be chosen 
set with a gold surface, whose sides may be engraved 
appropriately with the zodiacal signs, the birth-month’s 
flower, or some other quaint device, delicately but not 
conspicuously wrought. Again, the gem assigned to the 
child’s guardian angel or to his patron saint may be sub- 
stituted for or set with the natal stone. 

The less expensive stones, such as sard, carnelian, lapis- 
lazuli or amethyst, may be cut into a seal-stone, being cut 
quite small for a girl and larger for a boy, although a seal 
ring for a girl is not quite so appropriate. With a seal ring 
for a boy of twelve years of age the signet stone may be cut 
so as to serve him always; or if a seal charm, on one side 
should be the crest to which male members of his family 
are alone entitled, and on the other side his monogram or 
device. This device side should be turned out to serve 
through his youth, and then the gem can be reversed with 
the erest side out to serve for his seal on his reaching his 
majority, when the device side will come in touch with 
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its wearer constantly and quite properly. There is great 
dignity in an engraved crest to be used for sealing at the 
proper times. 

In a ring for a very small child there is no more appro- 
priate ornament than the delicate blue turquoise, tiny 
pearls, or very small and brilliant rubies. On the other 
hand, amethysts in a row are not to be thought of. A 
drilliant bit of color, the blue of the sky, the green of the 
fields, or the yellow of waving corn, is a most charming 
thing, in accord with the joyousness of childhood. 

The gems of youth are different again. For girls they 
may be turquoise, pearis, small sapphires, rubies, or some 
of the less rare stones such as zircon, peridot, pink topaz, 
or certain garnets, set in the jewelry in the form of devices. 
A boy’s jewelry will be limited to his cuff-buttons, his ring 
and his watch, with the tiny charm of sard or of jade which 
is permissible. 

Cupid’s Gem the King of All 


HEN master Cupid comes into companionship with 
young people then diamonds may be worn—the 
diamond on account of its purity being the one gem which 
for centuries has been universally accepted as the gem- 
stone for the engagement ring, for, as an ancient writer 
said: ‘‘ When pure, it is like unto a drop of rock-water.”’ 
It is the most brilliant by day or by night; no amount of 
wear ever mars it, and it is only very, very rarely that a 
diamond is injured. It is the invincible stone, the hardest 
substance known upon the face of the earth. To shape and 
polish it requires great skill and long patience. When prop- 
erly cut it is the most brilliant of all gems, It seems appro- 
priate that this should be the stone to set in a metal that, 
when pure, is the richest of all known metals. Nothing is 
known that is more enduring than gold; no ordinary acid 
ever affects it, and yet it is susceptible to the slightest 
touch of the engraver’s tool. It can be cut and shaped out 
of a nugget and forms a proper setting for the king of gems, 
although recently Fashion has dictated that the clamps 
that hold the gem should be platinum, virtually white 
gold, because the less metal that surrounds a stone the 
better it is able to show its brilliancy. 
“Beauty, when unadorned, is most adorned.” 
Ruskin declared: ‘‘Gems should not be 
cut, but worn in the natural state’’; but 
there is no conceivable reason for one’s ap- 
pearing as though adorned with the products 
of a quarry, for through the artisanship of 
the lapidary only is it possible to bring out 
the full beauty of gems. Indeed, some 
of the rarest precious gems are positively 
unattractive in their natural, unpolished 
and uncut state; and one is reminded 
that paint and canvas alone do not 
make a beautiful picture. The same 
mental quality which combines those 
elements and produces a beautiful, tan- 
gible result is the quality back of the 
wise lapidary who brings forth from the 
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rude gem a work of the highest art. Yet there are 
certain gems which in the rough are attractive, such 
as a natural crystal of diamond, a ruby spinel crys- 
tal, or very rarely a ruby crystal. These are appro- 
priate only in quaint jewelry. 

As to gems which may be worn on the street, 
long earrings are again quite appropriate, usually 
with one or at most two pearls or diamonds. 
They may be worn as large and as long as they were 
in the time of Louis XVI, with a colored stone or 
pearl with a graceful ornament of diamonds to sus- 
pend it from. In every country of the world pearl 
necklaces are worn on the street 
most properly, and, although 
other gems are seen in necklaces, 
they are out of place on the 
street, generally speaking, ex- 
cept when worn by persons driving. Gems of all 
descriptions may be worn, if inconspicuous, in belt- 
pins and in belt-buckles, but the well-gowned woman is 
always very particular to have ary gems that she may 
wear at all times in keeping with her costume, and she 
would never think of wearing dull gems with velvet, 
garnets with white crépe, turquoise with a viclet-colored 
fabric, or emeralds with colors in mauve. 


Bad Combinations of Gems and Gowns 


long chains, or sautoirs, may contain almost any sort 

of gem at intervals; only here, likewise, one must bear 

in mind that pink coral would be out of keeping with rose- 

pink, and turquoises with bottle-greens. The smartest 

chains are those which are in perfect harmony with the 

gowns, and if they are of precious stones we may indeed 

say that the smartest gowns are those in harmony with 

the sautoir, whether they are a continuous chain of dia- 

monds, pearls, emeralds or other rich gems secured by a 
platinum or gold setting. 

For house-wear the occasion dictates the precise gems 
which may be worn. In story books, my lady often 
receives her poor and needy callers (with whom the plot 
forces her to keep in touch) arrayed like a moving Gol- 
conda. However, in the civilized age of consistency, a 
lady would scarcely think of making her rounds of charity 
or paying her philanthropic calls conspicuously adorned 
with jewels. 

Again, it is not customary to attend a funeral wearing 
all, or perhaps any, of one’s gorgeous gems, any more than 
it is the rule to wear many gems in church. 

Persons in mourning must lay aside certain brilliantly- 
colored gems and be content with diamonds and pearls set 
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in gold with black traceries. For half-mourning the rich, 
royal purpie amethyst from the Ural Mountains, and also 
the exquisite purple gems from North Carolina and 
Virginia, are quite proper. 

Beautiful gems of the richest sort may be worn at 
dinner, but the woman who knows will not wear more than 
two rings on that occasion, one of which must be worn on 
the little finger of either hand. The other ring may be a 
pearl, ruby, sapphire, or an emerald combined with or 
without diamonds, or a diamond of great beauty. Any 
of these, or a marquise ring—a ruby or sapphire with 
diamonds, or altogether of diamonds—are quite in fashion. 

Any great evening social or state occasion, or the opera, 
permits any one to wear the most magnificent gems 
she may possess, and even all of them if she so desires. 
Neither the Court of the Empress MV. ia Theresa, nor 
that of Catherine of Russia, could have shown more 
beautiful gem-bedecked persons than may be seen in our 
own day at the functions of our democratic and beauty- 
loving country at a grand opera. 

Marie Antoinette, at a state ball, had no more fine gems 
to boast of than many a person of republican France who 
has her box at the opera to-day. However, a state ball or 
the opera is quite a different affair from a queen’s drawing- 
room, and no débutante would be permitted to appear 
at Court bedecked like Aladdin, even if she should dream 
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of such a thing. The etiquette of the gems which may 


be worn at Court is rigidly enforced, although we hear 
very little about it. 

The charming contrast between old lace and black 
velvet and diamonds is very pleasing. The grand old 
dame with her ruff or front of lace, with her diamond worn 
tastefully upon it, always presents a dignified appearance. 
This contrast was understood by no one better than by 
the Empress Maria Theresa, who, when she went sleigh- 
riding in the forests of the imperial domains, was fre- 
quently dressed in black velvet with a black velvet muff 
upon which was a brooch bearing an immense yellow 
sapphire two inches in length, surrounded by white 
diamonds of two carats each. Picture the contrast be- 
tween the pure white snow and the black-gowned royal 
personage, with her magnificent bit of yellow enlivened by 
the great brilliants! 

Fortunately, it is almost unnecessary to caution any one 
against grouping ill-matched or ill-suited gems together. 
The day is past when turquoise and garnets, emeralds and 
ruby, emerald, ruby and sapphire are put side by side un- 
relieved by alternating gems producing proper contrasts, 
which then make such arrangements beautiful and desir- 
able. 

In the selection of gems, quality is foremost. The fine 
gem, no matter how small, is always the best. It will be 
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HE Empress had just strolled up from the Capes with 
i two schooners of the Fallon Fleet in tow: the Dorothy 
Fallon (5) and the Maude Fallon (4). A strong 
northeast wind behind her, she had made a record for nine 
masts, light. Berthing her charges in Curtis Bay, near the 
coal piers, and taking their captains aboard she landed 
them at the foot of Broadway to report to owners. That 
done, she headed for the home dock across the Basin to tie 
up over Sunday. 

The big tug, in a new suit of brown and white, had more 
than the usual saucy, impudent look of her kind as she 
spurned the dirty, ill-smelling waters. One hundred and 
thirty feet long to an inch; built high in the bow—for the 
rough waters about the Capes—she looked quite imposing. 
Moreover, she sported a vertical, fore and aft, compound 
engine of nine hundred horse-power. With the “ pass- 
over” on, Captain Lambert swore she could “jerk the 
bitts out of anything in these waters.” 

Lambert, himself, was, in a way, like his tug—the most 
powerful thing *. the shape of a man on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Naturally vig in bone and born on the water, years 
of handling things that bucked, reared and kicked like 
unbusted broncos had developed a strength and quick- 
ness almost incredible. He looked shorter than his five 
feet ten because of an enormous breadth and depth of 
chest; it gave him a wedge-shaped, top-heavy appearance. 
Sunny-tempered to a degree, almost boyish in face and 
manner, he was none the less a ruthless devil when in a 
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passion—one to be avoided like a pestilence. There were 
reasons for his present good humor, for, with that Cone 
River business—three days and two nights at fifteen 
dollars an hour—the Empress was over thirteen hundred 
dollars to the good that week. 

For all of his hurry to get ashore, Lambert laid the 
Empress alongside the home dock very carefully. He 
pulled the “jingle” at the cry of “‘ All fast, sir,” and was 
drawing on his overcoat when he saw Barnes on the run, 
down past the machine shops. The Captain frowned, 
throwing open the pilot-house door as Barnes stopped 
and looked up. 

“The boss says send Manning over to Ruppel’s to grub 
up and you come up to the office at once,” he called. 

“Grub up!” Lambert growled. ‘‘ My wife cooks my 
next meal. Look here, Sonny, I haven’t had a night home 
in three weeks and—to-morrow’s my day at home. See?” 

Some four or five of the crew of eleven were all ready to 
go ashore when Lambert stepped over the side, motion- 
ing them to wait for orders. They stopped, disgusted, 
while he hurried up to the office. 

Cabell greeted him with smiling, near-sighted eyes, and 
drew him into his private office. ‘‘ Look here, Howard,” 
he exclaimed, “‘ there is the devil to pay at Norfolk ——” 

“And no pitch hot?” 

“That’s just it. Two of the C. & P. Co.’s barges—the 
new ones—are hard aground on the Tail o’ the Horse- 
Shoe, loaded with coal for that long cruise of the Fleet. 
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more admired and it will always maintain its value, A 
diamond worth $10 can be just as perfect, just as pure an, 
just as beautiful as a diamond worth $1000; the 9; 
difference is in size. The same is true of the ruby, the 
pearl and all precious gems. Nevertheless, as there are 
lesser stars, so there are lesser gems, such as the pale blue 
sapphire, the long range of tourmalines, the new 
umene and others, which, though not so valuable and not 
so much sought for by fashion, appeal to the artistic taste 
of many educated people as do many of the richer gems, 
which usually fall to the lot of those who wish to own 
only the richest and most costly. 

Pearls are always becoming and may be worn when 
many of the colored stones would be out of place, but 
few wearers realize the time and pains required for the 
making of a large necklace of pearls. One worth $100,000 
contains from forty to fifty round pearls, the largest being 
at the centre, the rest tapering gradually up to the clasp, 
where the last two pearls are almost always slightly pear- 
shaped to lend beauty to the necklace. The others should 
be, as the Pope said, “round as the O of Giotto,” of one 
color, and of a lustre that appears more beautiful in every 
changing light. The fishery of an entire year could not 
furnish such a necklace. Indeed, when the pearls are 
properly matched it has taken a year and sometimes 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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The Alabama, Virginia, Kearsage and Rhode Island are not 
yet coaled. Banister is wild—up in the air. He has the 
whole contract and stands to lose a bunch of money. He’s 
afraid the Government will throw the hook into him good 
and hard—they don’t like him anyhow, he says—and he 
has just finished a twenty-minute talk with me on the 
long-distance.” 

“Well, what does he want?” Lambert asked, lighting 
the big, black cigar Cabell shoved at him. 
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“There are two 
four-thousand-ton 
of the C. & P. 
at Curtis Bay, loaded 
with that same 
hand-picked coal. 
They are rigged with 
those patent tele- 
scope buckets; and 
if they can be got to ; 
Norfolk by midnight _.. 
Sunday those vessels ~ 
can be loaded on 

* _ 

“That’s just like 
Banister,” Lambert 
grumbled; “ought 
to have had them 
there anyhow; the 
Government’s 
bought the coal. 
What’s in it for us? 
—not that I’m not 
patriotic’’—he 
added sarcastically. 

“He offers me 
twenty-five dollars 
an hour for the 
Empress ——” 

“Between home 
and home?” 

“Yes. Now I 
wouldn’t ask it of 
you if there was 
enother boat in the 
harbor just now 
capable of doing it. 

The Emperor is still 
off station at Cape 
Henry ? 

Lambert smiled reminiscently at the way he had 
euchred the Emperor out of the two schooners just 
berthed in Curtis Bay. 

“But you know what the C. & P’s business is to us,” 
Cabell went on. ‘‘ The Empress has been a big winner in 
your hands ever since she left the ways. I appreciate the 
fact that you haven’t had a night home in a long time; so+ 
I'll tell Banister I’m giving ten of that twenty-five per 
hour to you and the crew.” 

“All right, sir. I’ve got no kick coming on that. But 
say,” he added, “‘I let three or four of ’em go at the foot of 
Broadway; they live over that way, somewhere.” 

“That’s hard luck for them,” Cabell replied. “If you 
can’t find them quickly, let Manning go to Moll Davis’ 
and pick up what you need for the trip. And, by the way,” 
he smiled at Lambert in the door, “it’s almost Christmas. 
Whatever you can pick up extra this trip I'll split with 
you—personally —understand?”’ 

It was a fine tribute to Cabell as an employer—to his 
good grub, pay and accommodations, that there was no 
protest on the part of the crew, although they had perhaps 
fifty hours of work ahead of them. 

“Grub up, get what coal and ice you need, and three 
men at Moll’s,’’ said Lambert to his mate. ‘‘Go from 
there to Curtis Bay and hook on. I’ll run up to see my 
wife for an hour and come down by trolley.” 

By one o’clock of the raw, gusty December day the 
Empress was well away below the last of the channel 
dredges. Her bow high in the air, her stern low down, 
with the pull of eight thousand tons of coal behind her, 
she buckled down to work without a sound or quiver. 

Straightening out into the deeper waters of the bay, 
Lambert rung her up full speed. He turned the wheel 
over to Manning and glanced far aft to where the second 
barge, twelve hundred feet away, was smashing her blunt 
nose into the white caps. His careful eye, gauging the set 
of the tide, ran back along the tow in a constantly short- 
ening line of vision. 

Suddenly he straightened up to see one of the new men 
standing abaft the closed door of the engine-room, gesticu- 
lating wildly. He was on the windward side, and the day 
being cold not another of the crew was in sight. Raising 
a bottle to his lips, the man drained its contents and threw 
it far out to starboard with a furious gesture. Then he 
lurched to the low bulwark, apparently gazing after it. 

“Drunk? Well, what do you think of that?’’ Lambert 
muttered. He ran lightly along the flat superstructure 
and leaned over to hear the drunken voice. 

“You dirty skunk; you pirate! I’ve fixed you, any- 
how. You'll carry that stack as faras Hatteras—I don’t 
think!” The man turned, writhing under a crushing grip 
on his shoulder, to look into a pair of eyes, gray, hard 
and flinty as a china doll’s. 

“What the ——?” 

“Stow that, Sonny. I’m the Cap’n. See?” 

“You're breaking my collar-bone,’”’ hegasped. “‘ Letgo!”’ 

“‘T’ll break your neck if you don’t answer me. What are 
you doing drunk, and what are you swearing at?” 
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Swaying, cursing incoher- 
ently, the fellow made a wide 
gesture outboard, toward a 
snub-nosed, drab-colored 
steamship, anchored, point- 
ing out, about five hundred 
yards away. She wasa 
small, odd-looking tramp of 
about twelve hundred tons 
, burden. 

/ “Whatship isthat?’’ asked 
Lambert, eying her intently. 

“The Cygnet.” 

“Don’t know her. Out 
9 ” 

“Used to be the Callao, 
and half a dozen € 

“The what?” Lambert’s 
beardless lips formed an ‘‘O”’ 
of softly whistled surprise. 
His wide-open eyes fairly 
danced as he questioned. 

‘*The Callao; Captain 
McPhitter—tall, smcoth- 
faced, eyes set close together, 
slick talker?” 

The man leered drunkenly. 
“That’s him! You know 

him?” 

For answer he was twisted 
about and headed for the 
cook’s galley a few feet away. 
Still grasping the reeling fig- 
ure by the shoulder, Lambert 
threw open the door. As he 
called the cook his eye lighted 
upon a large, galvanized iron 
pail, full of warm, dirty dish- 
water, almost black, and 
covered with a greasy scum. 

“‘Sam,”’ he called, pointing to the pail, “fill me a tin- 
cup of that with ‘a little bit off the top’; put in some bread- 
soda and mustard and stir her up good.” 

The grinning darky showed every tooth in his head. 
“‘Umph, umph, my Lawd! hit sholy is er pity ter spile dat 
bref,”’ he sniffed audibly and handed it out. 

The culprit balked at the offensive sight, but the steadily 
increasing pressure of an iron thumb and forefinger under 
the ears forced his mouth open. It was either drink or a 
dislocated neck; so he swallowed a good half of the 
nauseous dose. Almost instantly he was thrust overboard 
and held there. There was no evading the second half 
either, for the grip on his neck seemed to be separating the 
head from the body, just where the skull joins the spine. 

“Now,” said Lambert, smiling sardonically, “‘ get busy. 
And when I go on at eight come up to the wheel prepared 
to talk. I’ll do the right thing by you if you do. But 
listen, Sonny,’’ he added casually, ‘‘another drink on 
board this boat and you get a full quart of Sam’s 
dishwater for a chaser. See?” He turned on 
his heel and sprang up the companionway, 
leaving the other shuddering with disgust and 
rage. 

In the semi-darkness of the pilot-house, seated 
on a high stool, his arms flung through the radi- 
ating spokes of the five-foot wheel, Lambert 
looked like a huge spider, crouched in the centre 
of his web. ‘“‘ Well, how do you feel now?” he 
asked as his man came in. 

“Better, sir.” 

The bulb alongside suddenly glowed, filling the 
little room with light. ‘‘ You look it,’’ Lambert 
commented. He kept the light on long enough 
to scutinize the narrow, freckled face, beady, 
shifting eyes and red hair of a young man about 
twenty-three or four, who grinned sheepishly. 

““What’s your name?” 

“Scudder— Dan Scudder.”’ 

“You know the Cygnet, as you call her, and 
her captain?” 

“I ought to; I was in her over two years.” 

“What doing?” 

“‘Seaman,’’ was the hesitating reply. 

“You didn’t seem to have any love for her 
the last time I saw you,’’ Lambert laughed. 
Scudder’s face being answer enough, he went on: 
‘Well, Sonny, neither have I, and I’m going to 
get him before he leaves these waters or bust a 
boiler trying. Who owns the vessel and where 
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“He does.” 

“Who, McPhitter himself?”” Lambert asked 
incredulously. 

“Yes, sir. The talk is that she’s been unlucky 
ever since she was built. She was libeled, they 
say, about five years ago, for running down a 
small fruiter out of Kingston. Her owners 
let her lay there till she was nearly eaten up 
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with rust. McPhitter came along and took her off their 
hands for almost nothing.”’ 

“What sort of man is McPhitter?”’ 

“All sorts.” Scudder laughed aloud. ‘‘ Why, he’s a 
freak; the crookedest, slickest skunk on salt water. He 
does all kinds of things that no one ever heard of before, 
and gets away with ’em too. And lucky! Did you notice 
that smokestack he’s got on her?—looks like a Maypole, 
with all those stays running down from it. Well, it’s a good 
twelve feet higher than it was e 

“No wonder I didn’t recognize her,’’ exclaimed 
Lambert. 

“Oh, he’s an artist at disguising her; paints her up 
different, rigs her up another way or puts hoisting tackle 
in her—things like that. She’s had six or seven different 
names since I’ve known her: the Callao, Achmet, Duncan, 
Arabia, Nimrod "’—Scudder ticked them off on his fingers. 
“You see, each name has six letters. He’s got a big bunch 
of brass ones—for bow and stern—fixed so the fastenings 
will go in the same holes " 

“Say, hold on, Sonny,’’ Lambert exclaimed; “‘ you're 
drunk yet.” 

“That’s straight,” Scudder protested. ‘“‘He’s got a 
bunch aboard that can do all those things; you ought to 
see ’em.”’ 

“* How did you come to be with him? Youdon’t talk like 
a deck-hand nor look like one.”” And the light flooded 
Scudder’s face again. 

“Oh, I had some little trouble down South—Galveston 
—and came away in a hurry,” he replied, flushing. “‘ You'd 
be surprised to see the different kinds of men aboard of her, 
who don’t care to travel on land. McPhitter treats 'em 
well, so it’s more like a picnic for most of “4 

““Why did you quit her?”’ Lambert interrupted. 

Pulling up his sleeves Scudder showed the abrasions on 
his wrists. ‘‘ The dirty hound made his big nigger put me 
in irons because they never found out until a short time 
ago that I could speak Spanish, too. The nigger isa fiend; 
he would murder his mother if McPhitter told ——”’ 

“*What’s he doing up there?’’ asked Lambert, igr oring 
the passion in voice and gesture. 

Scudder hesitated. ‘Oh, I’m out of it, anyhow,’ he 
muttered, and, lowering his voice, he went on: ‘“‘ McPhitter 
is doing the slickest thing of his life. He’s got fifty thou- 
sand dollars in gold aboard to pay for rifles and ammuni- 
tion for one of those revolutions in Central America. They 
sent one man on ahead and one along with us, but he died 
in Havana harbor. He was murdered, sure, and then 
McPhitter made a dicker with the other side to deliver the 
stuff to them for twenty-five thousand. The deal was 
made on the Cygnet, and I heard every word of it.” 

**T see,”” Lambert commented, “ whipsawing ’em.”’ 

**That’s not all by a whole lot,” Scudder replied. ‘The 
rifles and ammunition were to be smuggled on at Philadel- 
phia after the man that died had turned over the cash. But 
instead of the Callao, McPhitter comes up to Baltimore as 
the Cygnet. He has made at that big box factory a hun- 
dred and fifty heavy cases and loads them with old, rusty 
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gas-pipe and junk like that. He proposes to land them, by 
agreement, at a little bay down there, get the twenty-five 
thousand on the dot, then skip.’ 

“That will put him seventy-five thousand ——”’ 

“Yes. And then he’ll go off to seme quiet water, take 
part of that stack off, change her name, repaint her, lower 
her hatches a bit, and run into San Domingo for a cargo 
of mahogany logs for Liverpool.” 

“Is that junk all he’s got in her?” 

“Oh, no; he’s got pianos, canned goods, cotton duck 
and flour—that’s all straight goods—to go to Havana 
first. Oh, yes, his papers are all right. I’ve been a sort of 
secretary for him—doing all his dirty work in that line, 
and I know.” 

Lambert reached over and threw the eleetric switch, 
then up to the brass lever overhead. Instantly the broad, 
white ray of the searchlight shot out over the white-capped 
waters; this way and that, the long beam pierced the 
darkness. [t picked up an oyster laden “‘ bugeye,” bound 
up to market, and the white, silent ghost of a lumber-runner 
slanting off on the port tack. The can. buoy found, dark- 
ness reigned again in the little room, save for the tiny 
shaft of light from the slit in the compass box. 

“See here, Scudder,” said Lambert thoughtfully, 
‘that’s a devil of a yarn you’ve been telling me and you’ve 
got a kick coming to you all right enough. And now here’s 
mine. Two years ago next April, McPhitter was up in 
Canton Hollow. I passed him light, on the way to Cape 
Henry, and he asked me to tow him out. I dickered with 
him and towed him right to his mark. He had his steam 
up when we got there. I let go his rope and stcod by for 
him to pass me my fee. You know how it’s done—a small 
bag tied to the middle of a heave line and the end tossed 
over. Well, sir,’’ Lambert paused at the recollection, “he 
just rang her up—started off full speed-—and stood by the 
rail with both hands to his nose ——” 

The electric bulb suddenly glowed, showing Scudder on 
the other stool, doubled up with mirth. Back and forth 
he rocked, convulsed with silent laugh- 
ter, until he glanced at Lambert’s face. 
He could almost feel that iron hand 
on the back of his neck, as he slid off 
the seat with a gesture of protest. 

“Sonny, don’t laugh,” said Lambert 
softly, the devil dancing in his cold 
eyes. ‘‘Every man in the harbor has 
had that joke. I thrashed the man 
who toid it on me to a rag, and the 
boss joshed me about it—just once. 
See ? ” 

“That’s just like MePhitter,’’ 
Scudder exclaimed, trying to keep from 
grinning. ‘ He’drather doa thing like 
that—just for the fun of it—than earn 
ten times the amount honestly. That’s 
one reason why I think he’s partly 
crazy. What did you do when he ran 
away from you?” 

“What could I do?” Lambert 
snorted. “ But, Sonny, what I’ll do to 
him will be good and plenty if I can 
get hold of him. What’s he waiting 
for up there?”’ 

““Me, I reckon,” Scudder replied. 
“T know too much about him and his 
affairs ——”’ 

The marine cloek overhead struck 
eight bells—midnight. 

‘Manning will be here in a minute,” 
said Lambert. ‘“ Youkeepyour mouth 
shut tight. Understand?” 

Giving his mate location and bear- 
ings, the Captain turned in and 
Scudder went below for the night. 

By half-past twelve next day (Sun- 
day) the Empress and her were 
almost in naked sight of the “‘ Head of the Middle,’’ where 
the Chesapeake throws wide its arms to meet the ocean. 
Captain Lambert had just picked up with his glasses the 
ridiculous little gas buoy with which tie Government 
marks the important spot, when Scudder thrust his ex- 
cited face through the pilot-heuse door. ‘‘ Here she comes, 
sir!” 

A swift, wicked oath burst from Lambert’s lips. 
you sure?” he demanded. 

“Yes, sir. I thought at first her stack belonged to one 
of these bay boats.” 

‘Here, take the wheel; keep her as she is.’ Lambert 
stepped down on the flat house and went aft. It was the 
Cygnet, sure enough—about a mile and a half astern. All 
sorts of wild notions flashed through his mind; for the 
memory of MePhitter and the laughter of the whole harbor 
was still raw—sore to the touch. 

But, after all, what could he do? Swinging between him 
and the barge was six hundred feet of twelve-inch hawser, 
dipping and rising in the swells, as though it bore no 
strain. Behind that barge, another still, both filled with 
And he was tied—tied! 
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Swearing softly, earnestly, he stepped back in the pilot- 
house to hear Manning standing below call up: “Here 
comes the Emperor—light, too.” 

Both men laughed aloud. ‘‘ Brummel’s been a dead one 
all this month,” Lambert chuckled. 

“It’s a pity you can’t follow him,’”’ Scudder exclaimed, 
His eyes on the Cygnet. 

“Who, MePhitter? What for? 
use?” was the impatient response. 

“SALVAGE!” The ominous, exciting word wasspoken 
deliberately, but with a sibilant viciousness that made 
Lambert turn quickly. 

“You mean?” 

“Just what I say; no more,” interrupted Seudder, pal- 
ing as the other’s face darkened threateningly. Then he 
added slowly, ‘‘ Wait till this sea catches him broadside.” 

In a flash Lambert recalled the furious words of the day 
before. What had they meant: an impotent, drunken 
threat, a mere derisive opinion, or a simple statement of 
fact?—he could not determine exactly. The glances of the 
two men locked. Seudder’s never wavered an instant, 
though Lambert’s cold gaze questioned mutely. Sud- 
denly his eyes darkened with comprehension and his hand 
went up to the whistle cord. ‘Shall I call the Emperor 
to take these barges and follow McPhitter?” 

Scudder’s gaze went out over the beautiful, ever- 
widening waters, They looked like a huge, grayish-green 
blanket rumpled by a current of wind underneath—heavy, 
rolling swells which spoke of the depths to which the recent 
storm had stirred the ocean, not many miles away. 

It was simply dip:and rise to meet them bow on, but— 
“Tt’s a hundred to one,” Scudder muttered. “Call her!” 
he exclaimed aloud, his eyes glittering. 


What the devil’s the 


Four hoarse, raucous blasts—the distress signal—came 
from the big siren of the Empress. 

Tiny white jets of steam shot up alongside the distant 
Emperor's stack, and a moment later the answer came 
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growling down the wind. The Cygnet took no notice of 
either. One sharp stroke of the gong cut the Empress 
down to half-speed. The mate hurried up from the mess 
table a wedge of pie in his hand, amazed inquiry on his 
long, sallow face. ‘What's the * 

“Say, Manning, I’m going to transfer these barges to 
the Emperor. Go aft and have that new heave line 33 

‘“Why, what’s that for—does the Emperor get any of 
our extra pay?’’ demanded the mate, not moving. 

““Get out o’ here!” was the swift, savage reply. 
‘‘And keep your mouth shut, too. Understand, Sonny?”’ 
The scowling man: hesitated. Lambert leaned away from 
the wheel, his smooth-shaved lips drawing away from his 
teeth. ‘‘You know me, don’t you, beau?” he questioned 
with a slow smile that made Scudder’s flesh creep. And 
Manning, flushinga.dullred, backed down the brass-bound 
steps. 

“T’d better attend to that myself,’’ muttered Lambert. 
“‘Keep her as she is,” he said to Scudder, and followed his 
mate below. 

Nearly the whole of the crew was lined up on the port 
side, watching the oncoming tug. Huddled up in the bow 








Back and Forth He Rocked, Convulsed with Silent Laughter 





of the barge was its small crew, also wondering what jt 
was all about. 

Lambert called the crew aft to the broad, flat stern 
‘The Emperor is going to take these barges to Norfolk,” 
he said simply, “‘and when she comes up I want every man 
of you to keep his mouth shut—not a word to any one gn 
her. Understand?” 

They fell away from him without a word, and orderi 
Manning up into the pilot-house he paused at the engine. 
room door. ‘Mr. Graff, slack up gradually until she 
just makes headway. This tide will keep those 
from coming down on us—barely headway, understand?” 
As the engimeer, hand on the throttle, simply nodded, 
Lambert volunteered: ‘‘I’m after big game, and I’ve got 
to fool Brummel into taking this tow to Norfolk. Back 
up what I say if you have to. I’m going after McPhitter;” 
he laughed, with a gesture outboard. The eager question 
died on Graff’s lips as Lambert strode away. 

He drew his glasses on the Cygnet just abeam, half a 
mile away to port. Loaded to her plimsoll, a small bone 
in her teeth, she. was bowing gently to the incoming 
swells— nodding her way out to sea, about five or six knots 
an hour. 

The Emperor crossed her bows half a mile beyond, 
coming full tilt. Seon every man on her was visible, and 
Brummel, her captain, leaning far out of the pilot-house, 
megaphone in hand, ‘‘ What’s the matter?’’ he bellowed 
from afar. 


There was no reply until the Emperor came up within 
a hundred feet, churning the green water into foam, as her 
engines raced astern. 

“Cracked eylinder-head,’’ Lambert replied. 

Standing in the bow he glanced up for a sign of contra- 
diction from Manning, in the pilot-house. ‘‘I can’t get 
near a full head o’ steam,”’ he went on. ‘“‘ You'll have to 
take these barges to Banister; I can’t make it on time.” 

‘But I’m ordered up to the shops,’’ Brummel protested. 

‘Not if I’m broke down,” Lambert bawled. “This is 
Government coal. Banister’s got two 
loaded barges hung up on the Tail 0’ 
the Shoe.”’ 

““Yes, I know. I’ve been trying to 
help him get ’em off—it’s no use. 
Which side do you want me?”’ 
Brummel continued, reaching in to his 
wheel. 

The Emperor backed and filled to 
the clang of her gong as if she werea 
young colt. She slewed around, rock- 
ing like a cradle as the swells took her 
broadside, and, drawing up twenty 
feet. to starboard of the Empress, the 
transfer was made. 

One end of a heave line was bent on 
to the twelve-inch hawser just below 
the bitts. Lambert himself coiled the 
other end and stood, swaying easily. 
His arm described a half circle, and 
the line shot clear across the stern of 
the other tug. Both engines stopped 
and the barges came slowly on of their 
own momentum, the swift, incoming 
tide keeping them apart. The great 
cable slacked and sagged in the middle, 
deeper and deeper. “ Are you ready?” 
Lambert called. ‘‘ All ready, sir.’’ The 
end of the hawser went overboard with 
a great splash. 

From the pilot-house Lambert 
watched a half dozen of the Emperor’s 
crew haul the big rope inboard. ‘‘ All 
fast,’”’ shouted Brummell. ‘Can you 
get up to the shops?” 

Lambert turned witha laugh. “Full 
speed ahead,” rang the strident notes 
of the gong. Then he whistled down 
the voice tube: “Stir ’em up below, Mr. Graff; I want 
all you can give me.” 

Relieved of her burden the Empress shot away like a 
live thing, leaving Brummel and his crew dumb with 
astonishment and anger. 

Lambert turned to Scudder. ‘I’m in for it now, and if 
you've lied to me your name’s Dennis; you're it, sure as 
hell’s hot. Understand, Sonny?’’ 

Scudder, too eager and excited to notice the dancing 
devil in those smiling eyes, simply shrugged his shoulders, 
gazing after the Cygnet, now a good four miles away. 

After her went the Empress like a hound on the scent. 
Past the Head of the Middle the dim, gray outline of Old 
Point Comfort showed away to starboard; them the Rip- 
Raps. Soon a few tiny specks, huddled together on the 
Tail of the Horse-Shoe, marked the wrecking tugs after 
Banister’s stranded coal, just west of the Light Ship, 
which marks the dreaded curve. Beyond them Cape 
Henry Light and the pilot ships anchored off shore. 

A quick flurry of snow came down blanketing every- 
thing. When it cleared as suddenly as it came the Cygnet 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE FIRING LINE 


CHAPTER X1IV—Concluded 
HEIR black chair-boy layasleep 

T under a thicket of Spanish 
bayonet. 

“Arise, O Ethiope, and make 
ready unto us a chariot!” said Malcourt pleas- 
antly; and he guided Virginia into her seat 
while the fat darky climbed up behind, rubbing 
slumber from his rolling and enormous eyes. Half-way 
through the labyrinth they met Miss Palliserand Wayward. 

“Where on earth have you been?” asked Virginia, so 
candidly that Wayward, taken aback, began excuses. 


“But Constance Palliser’s cheeks turned pink; and re- 


mained so during her silent ride home with Wayward. 

Lately the world had not been spinning to suit the 
taste of Constance Palliser. For one thing, Wayward was 
morose. Besides, he appeared physically ill. 
from asking herself the reason; she might better have 
asked him for her peace of mind. 

Another matter: Virginia, the circumspect, the caste- 
bound, the intolerant, the emotionless, was displaying the 
astounding symptoms peculiar to the minx! And she had 
neither the excuse of ignorance nor of extreme youth. 
Virginia was a mature maiden, cognizant of the world, and 
alive to the doubtful phases of that planet. And why on 
earth she chose to make herself conspicuous with a man 
like Malcourt, Constance could not comprehend. 

And another thing worried the pretty spinster—the 
comings, goings and occult doings of her nephew with the 
most distractingly lovely and utterly impossible girl that 
Fate ever designed to harass the soul of any young man’s 
aunt. 

That Hamil was already in love with Shiela Cardross 
had become painfully plainer to her every time she saw 
him. True, others were in love with Miss Cardross; that 
state of mind and heart seemed to be chronic at Palm 
Beach. Gussie Vetchen openly admitted his distinguished 
consideration, and Courtlandt Classon toddled busily about 
Shiela’s court, and even Cuyp had become disgustingly 
unfaithful, and no longer wrinkled his long Dutch nose into 
a series of white corrugations when Wayward took Miss 
Palliser away from him. Alas! the entire male world 
seemed to trot in the wake of this sweet-eyed young Circe, 
emitting appealingly gentle and propitiating grunts. 

“The very deuce is in that girl!” thought Constance, 
exasperated ; ‘‘and the sooner Garry goes North the better. 
He’s madly unhappy over her. Fascinating little 
thing! J can’t blame him too much—except that he evi- 
dently realizes he can’t marry such a person ——” 

The chair rolled into the hotel grounds under the arch of 
jasmine. The orchestra was playing in the colonnade; 
tea had been served under the cocoanut paims; pretty 
faces and gay toilettes glimmered familiarly as the chair 
swept along the edge of the throng. 

“Tell the chair-boy that we'll tea here, Jim,’ said Miss 
Palliser, catching sight of her nephew and the guilty Circe, 
under whose gentle thrall Hamil was now boldly imbibing 
a swizzle. 

So Wayward nodded to the charioteer, the chair halted, 
and he and Constance disembarked and advanced across 
the grass to exchange amenities with friends and acquaint- 
ances. Which formalities always fretted Wayward, and he 
stood about, morose and ungracious, while Constance 
floated prettily here and there, and at last turned with 
nicely prepared surprise to encounter Shiela and Hamil 
seated just behind her. 

The younger girl, rising, met her more than half-way 
with gloved hand frankly offered; Wayward turned to 
Hamil in subdued relief. 

“I’ve been looking at those confounded alligators and 
listening to Vetchen’s and Cuyp’s twaddle! Constance 
wouldn’t talk; and I’m quite unfit for print. What’s 
that in your glass, Garry?” 

“A swizzle ——”’ 

“Anything in it except lime-juice and buzz?” 

“oe Yes pees 

“Then I won’t have one. Constance! Are you drinking 
tea?”’ 

““Do you want some?” she asked, surprised. 

““Yes, I do—if you can give me some without asking 
how many lumps I take—like the inevitable heroine in a 
British work of fiction ——” 

‘‘Jim, what a bear you are to-day!” And to Shiela, 
who was laughing: ‘‘He snapped and growled at Gussie 
Vetchen, and he glared and glowered at Livingston Cuyp, 
and he’s scarcely vouchsafed a word to me this afternoon 
except the civility you have just heard. Jim, I will ask 
you how many lumps ——”’ 

‘Britain triumphant! Two—I think; ten, if you wish, 
Constance—or none at all. Miss Cardross, you wouldn’t 
say such things to me, would you?” 

“Don’t answer him,’’ interposed Constance; ‘‘if you do 
you'll take him away, and I haven’t another man left! 
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“But You Wouldn't Ask 
Your Maid to Tea, Would You?” 


Why are you such a dreadful devastator, Miss Cardross? 

: +  Here’s your tea, James. Please turn around and 
occupy yourself with my nephew; I’d like a chance to 
talk to Miss Cardross.” 

The girl had seated herself beside Miss Palliser, and, as 
Wayward moved over to the other table, she gave him 
a perverse glance, so humorous and so wholly adorable 
that Constance Palliser yielded to the charm with an 
amused sigh of resignation. 

‘“My dear,” she said, ‘‘Miss Suydam and I are going 
North very soon, and we are coming to see your mother 
at the first opportunity.” 

‘Mother expects you,”’ said the girl simply. ‘‘I did not 
know that she knew Miss Suydam—or cared to.” 

Something in the gentle indifference of the words sent 
the conscious blood pulsing into Miss Palliser’s cheeks. 
Then she said frankly: 

‘Has Virginia been rude to you?” 

‘*Yes—a little.” 

**Unpardonably?” 

‘‘N-no. I always can pardon.” 

“You dear!’”’ said Constance impulsively. ‘‘ Listen: 
Virginia does-snippy things at times. I don’t know why 
and she doesn’t either. I know she’s sorry she was rude 
to you, but she seems to think her rudeness too utterly 
unpardonable. May I tell her it isn’t?” 

“‘If you please,’”’ said Shiela quietly. 

Miss Palliser looked at her, then, succumbing, took her 
hand in hers. 

‘‘No wonder people like you, Miss Cardross.” 

“eé Do you died 

‘*How could I escape the popular craze?’’ laughed Miss 
Palliser, a trifle embarrassed. 

“‘That is not an answer,” returned Shiela, the smile on 
her red lips faintly wistful. And Constance surrendered 
completely. 

““You sweet thing,’’ she said, ‘‘I do like you. You are 
perfectly adorable, for one reason; for the other, there is 
something—a nameless something about you oo 





‘you to like me,” said the girl. 


**Quite—nameless,” said the girl 
under her breath. 

A little flash of mist confused Miss 
Palliser’s eyesight for a moment; 

her senses warned her, but her heart was calling. 
“* Dear,” she said, ‘‘I could love you very easily.” 
Shiela looked her straight in the eyes. 
““What you give I can return; no more, no less—for 
pride’s sake.” 

But already Constance Palliser had lifted the girl’s 
smooth hand to her lips, murmuring: ‘Pride! pride! It 
is the last refuge for social failures, Shiela. And you are 
too wise to enter there, too sweet and wholesome to 
remain. Leave us our obsolete pride, child; God knows 
we need something in compensation for all that you 
possess.”’ 

Later they sipped their tea together. ‘‘I always wanted 
Her glance wandered 
toward Hamil so unconsciousiy that Constance caught 
her breath. But the spell was on her still; she, too, 
looked at Hamil; admonition, prejudice, 
inculcated precept, wavered hazily. 

‘*Because I care so much for Mr. Hamil,” 
continued the girl innocently. 

For one instant, in her inmost intelligence, 
Miss Palliser fiercely questioned that inno- 
cence; then, convinced, looked question- 
ingly at the girl beside her. So questioningly 
that Shiela answered: 

‘‘What?’’—as though the elder woman 
had spoken. 

**T don’t know, dear. Is there 
anything you—you cared to ask me?—say 
to me?—tell me?— perhaps ——”’ 

‘** About’ what?” 

So fearless and sweet and true the gaze 
that met her own that Constance hesitated. 

‘*About Mr. Hamil?” 

The girl looked at her—understood her 
—and the color mounted to her temples. 

‘“‘No,” she said slowly, ‘‘there is nothing 
totellanybody. . . . Thereneverwill be.” 

‘“‘T wish there were, child.’ Certainly 
Constance must have gone quite mad under 
the spell, for she had Shiela’s soft hands in 
hers again, and was pressing them close 
between her palms, repeating: ‘‘I am sorry; 
I am, indeed. The boy certainly cares for 
you; he has told me so a thousand times 
without uttering a word. I have known it 
for weeks—feared it. Now I wish it.” 

‘‘Mr. Hamii—understands ——”’ faltered 
Shiela; ‘“‘I—I care so much for him—so 
much more than for any other man, but not in the way 
you—you are kind enough to—wish Pe 

** Does he understand?” 

““Y-yes. I think so. I think we understand each other 
—thoroughly. But”—she blushed vividly—‘‘I—I did 
not dream that you supposed sf 

Miss Palliser looked at her searchingly. 

‘*But—it has made me very happy to believe that you 
consider me—acceptable.”’ 

‘*Dearest child, it is evident that we are the unaccept- 
able ones ——”’ 

‘Please don’t say that—or think it. It is absurd—in 
one sense. Are we to be friends in town? Is 
that what you mean?”’ 

‘Indeed we are, if you will.” 

Miss Cardross nodded and withdrew her hands as 
Virginia and Malcourt came into view across the lawn. 

Constance, following her glance, saw, and signaled silent 
invitation; Malcourt sauntered up, paid his respects airily, 
and joined Hamil and Wayward; Virginia spoke in a low 
voice, then, leaning on the back of her chair, looked at 
Shiela as inoffensively as she knew how... She said: 

“I am very sorry for my rudeness to you. Can you 
forgive me, Miss Cardross?”’ 

“Te. . . Won't you have some tea?” 

Her direct simplicity left Virginia rather taken aback. 
Perhaps she expected some lack of composure in the girl, 
perhaps a more prolix acceptance of honorable amends; 
but this terse and serene amiability almost suggested 
indifference; and Virginia seated herself, not quite know- 
ing how she liked it. 

Afterward she said to Miss Palliser: 

‘“‘Did you ever see such self-possession, my dear? You 
know I might pardon my maid in exactly the same tone 
and manner.” 

‘‘But you wouldn’t ask your maid to tea, would you?” 
said Constance, gently amused. 

“I might, if I felt I could afford to,” she nodded list- 
lessly. ‘‘I believe that girl could do it without either 
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disturbing her own self-respect or losing caste below stairs 
or above. As for the Van Dieman—just common cat, 
Constance.” 

Miss Palliser laughed. ‘‘Shiela Cardross refused the 
Van Dieman son and heir—if you think that might be an 
explanation of the cattishness.”’ 

‘‘Really?” asked Virginia, without interest. 
did you hear that gossip?’’ 

‘*From our vixenish tabby herself. The thin and vin- 
dictive are usually without a real sense of humor. I rather 
suspected young Jan Van Dieman’s discomfiture. He 
left, you know, just after Garret arrived,’’ she added 
demurely. 

Virginia raised her eyes at the complacent inference; 
but even curiosity seemed to have died out in her, and she 
only said languidly: 

‘You think she cares for Garret? And you approve?” 

“I think I’d approve if she did. Does that astonish 
you?” 

‘Not very much.” 

Virginia seemed to have lost all spirit. She laughed 
rarely nowadays. She was paler, too, than usual—paler 
than: was ornamental; and pallor suited her rather fragile 
features, too. Also she had become curiously considerate 
of other people’s feelings—rather subdued; less ready in 
her criticisms; gentler in judgments. All of which symp- 
toms Constance had already noted with incredulity and 
alarm. 

‘*Where did you and Louis Malcourt go this afternoon?” 
she asked, unpegging her hair. 

‘‘Out to the beach. There was nothing there except 
sky and water, and a filthy eagle dining on a dead fish.” 

Miss Palliser waited, sitting before her dressing-table; 
but as Virginia offered no further information she shook 
out the splendid masses of her chestnut hair and, leaning 
forward, examined her features in the mirror with minute 
attention. 

“It’s strange,’’ she murmured half to herself, ‘‘ how ill 
Jim Wayward has been looking recently. I can’t account 
for it.” 

“‘T can, dear,” said Virginia gently. 

Constance turned in surprise. 

“ce How ? ” 

“*Mr. Malcourt says that he is practicing self-denial. It 
hurts, you know.” 

‘What!’ exclaimed Constance, flushing up. 

“T said that it hurts.” 

“Such a slur as that harms Louis Malcourt—not Mr. 
Wayward!” returned Constance hotly. 

Virginia repeated: ‘‘It hurts—to kill desire. It hurts 
even before habit is acquired, they say. Louis 
Malcourt says so. And if that is true—can you wonder 
that poor Mr. Wayward looks like death? I speak in all 
sympathy and kindness—as did Mr. Malcourt.” 

So that was it! Constance stared at her own fair face in 
the mirror, and deep into the pained brown eyes reflected 
there. The eyes suddenly dimmed and the parted mouth 
quivered. 

So that was the dreadful trouble!—the explanation of 
the recent change in him—the deep lines of pain from the 
wing of the pinched nostril, the haunted gaze, the long, 
restless silences, the forced humor and its bitter flavor 
tainting voice and word! 

And she had. believed—feared with a certainty almost 
hopeless—that it was his old vice, slowly, inexorably trans- 
forming what was left of the man she had known so long 
and cared for so loyally through all these strange, confusing 
years. 

From the mirror the oval of her own fresh, unravaged 
face, framed in the burnished brown of her hair, confronted 
her like a wraith of the past; and, dreaming there, wide- 
eyed, expressionless, she seemed to see again the old-time 
parlor set with rosewood; and the faded roses in the 
carpet; and, through the half-drawn curtains, spring 
sunlight falling on a boy and a little girl. 

Virginia, partly dressed for dinner, rose and went to the 
window, frail, restless hands clasped behind her back, and 
stood there gazing out at the fading daylight. Perhaps 
the close of day made her melancholy; for there were 
traces of tears on her lashes; perhaps it suggested the 
approaching end of a dream so bright and strange that, at 
times, a dull pang of dread stilled her heart—checking for 
a moment its heavy beating. 

Light died in the room; the panes turned silvery, then 
darker, as the swift Southern night fell over sea, lagoon 
and forest. 

Still Constance sat before the mirror which was now 
invisible in the dusk, her bare elbows on the dresser’s 
edge, her face framed in her hands over which the thick 
hair rippled. 

And, in the darkness, her brown eyes closed—perhaps 
that they might behold more clearly the phantoms of the 
past together there in an old-time parlor, where the golden 
radiance of suns long dead still lingered, warming the 
faded roses on the floor. 

And after a long while her maid came with a card; and 
she straightened up in her chair, gathered the filmy robe 
of lace, and, rising, pressed the electric switch. But 
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Virginia had returned to her own room to bathe her eye- 
lids and pace the floor until she cared to face the outer 
world once more and, for another hour or two, deceive it. 


CHAPTER XV 


EANWHILE Constance dressed hastily, abetted by 

the clever maid; for Wayward was below, invited to 

dine with them. Malcourt also was due for dinner, and, as 
usual, late. 

In fact, he was at that moment leisurely tying his white 
neckwear in his bed-chamber at Villa Cardross. And 
sometimes he whistled tentatively, as though absorbed 
in mentally following an elusive air; sometimes he re- 
sumed a lighted cigarette which lay across the gilded 
stomach of a Chinese joss, sending a thin, high thread of 
smoke to the ceiling. He had begun his collection with 
one small idol; there were now nineteen, and all hideous. 

“The deuce! the deuce!” he murmured, rejecting the 
tie and trying another one; ‘‘and all the things I’ve got 
to do this blessed night! Console the afflicted — 
three of them; dine with one, get to “The Breakers” and 


spoon with another—get to the club and sup with another! ' 


—the deuce! the deuce! the ——” 

He hummed a bar or two of a new waltz, took a puff at 
his cigarette, vinked affably at the idol, put on his coat, 
and without a second glance at the glass went out whistling 
a lively tune. 

Hamil, dressed for dinner, but looking rather worn and 
fatigued, passed him in the hall. 

“You've evidently had a hard day,” said Malcourt; 
‘‘you resemble the last run of seaweed. Is everybody 
dining at this hour?”’ 

“T dined early with Mrs. Cardross. Mrs. Carrick has 
taken Shiela and Cecile to that dinner dance at the 
O’Haras’. It’s the last of the season. I thought you 
might be going later.” 

** Are you?” 

‘No; I’m rather tired.” 

‘‘I’m tired, too. Hang it! I’m always tired—but only 
of Bibi. Quand méme ! Good-night. I'll prob- 
ably reappear with the dicky-birds. Leave your key under 
that yellow rose-bush, will you? I can’t stop to hunt up 
mine. And tell them not to bar and chain the door; that’s 
a good fellow.” 

Hamil nodded and resumed his journey to his bedroom. 
There he transferred a disorderly heap of letters, plans, 
contracts and blue-prints from his bed to a table, threw 
a traveling rug over the bed, lighted a cigar and lay down 
on it, closing his eyes fora moment. Then he opened them 
wearily. 

He did not intend to sleep; there was work waiting for 
him; that was why he left the electric bulbs burning, a 
safeguard against slumber. 

For a while he smoked, flat on his back; his cigar went 
out twice and he relighted it. The third time he was decid- 
ing whether or not to set fire to it again—he remembered 
that—and remembered nothing more, except the haunted 
dreams in which he followed her, through sad and endless 
forests, gray in deepening twilight, where he could neither 
see her face nor reach her side, nor utter the cry which 
strained in his throat. On, on, endlessly strug- 
gling onward in the thickening darkness, year after year, 
the sky a glowering horror; the forest, no longer silent, a 
twisting, stupefying confusion of sound, growing, increas- 
ing, breaking into a hellish clamor! 

Upright on his béd he realized that somebody was 
knocking, and he slid to the floor, still stupid and scarcely 
convinced. 

“Mrs. Carrick’s compliments, and is Mr. Hamil quite 
well, bein’ as the lights is burnin’ an’ past two o'clock, 
sir?” said the maid at the door. 

“Past two! Please thank Mrs. Carrick, and say that I 
am going to do a little work, and that I am perfectly well.” 
He closed the door and looked around him in despair: 
‘* All that stuff to verify and O. K.! What an infernal ass 
Iam! By the nineteen little josses in Malcourt’s bedroom 
I’m so many kinds of a fool that I hate to count up beyond 
the dozen!” 

And, thinking of Malcourt, suddenly he remembered the 
door-key. Malcourt could not get in without it. And the 
doors were barred and chained.° 

Slipping the key into his pocket he opened his door, 
and, treading quietly through the silent house, descended 
to the great hall. With infinite precaution he fumbled for 
the chains; they were dangling loose. Somebody, too, 
had drawn the heavy bars, but the door itself was locked. 

So he cautiously unlocked it, and holding the key in his 
hand, let himself out on the terrace. 

And at the same moment a shadowy figure turned in the 
starlight to confront him. 

‘*Shiela!”’ 

“Ts that you, Mr. Hamil?” 

“*Yes. What on earth are you ——” 

‘Hush! What are you doing down here?” 

‘**Louis Malcourt is out. I forgot to leave a key for him 
under the yellow rose ——”’ 

“Under the rose—and yellow at that! The mysteries 
of the Rosicrucians pale into insignificance beside the 
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lurid rites of Mr. Malcourt and Mr. Hamil—under the 
yellow rose! Proceed, my fearsome adept, and pertorm 
the occult deed!” 

Hami! descended the terrace to the new garden, 
the key to a brier under the fragrant mass of flowers, and 
glanced up at Shiela, who, arms on the balustrade above 
him, was looking down at the proceedings. 

‘*Is the dread deed done?’ she whispered. 

“‘If you don’t believe it come down and see.”’ 

“I? Come down? At two in the morning?” 

“Tt’s half-past two.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘if it’s half-past two I might think of 
coming down for a moment—to look at my roses. . , 
Thank you, Mr. Hamil, I can see my way very clearly, I 
can usually see my own way clearly—without the aid of 
your too readily offered hand. . . . Did you ever dream 
of such an exquisitely hot night! That means rain, doesn’t 
it?—with so many fragrances mingling? The odor of 
lilies predominates, and I think some jasmine is in the 
inland wind, but my roses are very sweet if you only bend 
down to them. A rose is always worth stooping for.” 

She leaned over the yellow blossoms, slender, spirit- 
white in the starlight, and tousled her fresh young face 
with the silken petals. 

“‘So sweet,” she said; “‘lean down and worship my 
young roses, you unappreciative man!”’ 

For a few minutes she strolled along the paths of the 
new garden he had built, bending capriciously here and 
there to savor some perfect blossom. The night was grow- 
ing warmer; the sea breeze had died out, and a hot wind 
blew languidly from the west. 

‘You know,” she said, looking back at him over her 
shoulder, ‘“‘I don’t want to go to bed.” 

“Neither do I, and I’m not going.” 

‘‘But I’m going. . . . I wonder why I don’t want to? 
Listen! Once—after I was a protoplasm and a micro- 
organism and a mollusk and other things, I probably was 
a predatory animal—nice and sleek, with velvet feet and 
shining, incandescent eyes—and very, very predatory. 

d That’s doubtless why I often feel so deliciously 
awake at night—with a tameless longing to prowl under 
the moon. . . . And I think I’d better go in now.” 

‘“Nonsense,”’ he said; ‘‘I’m not going to bed yet.” 

‘“‘Oh! And what difference might that make to me? 
You are horridly conceited; do you know it?” 

‘Please stay, Calypso. It’s too hot to sleep.” 

“No; star-prowling is contrary to civilized custom.” 

‘‘But every soul in the house is sound asleep ——” 

“‘T should hope so! And you and I have no business to 
be out here.’”’ 

‘Do little observances of that sort count with you and 
me?” 

“‘They don’t,” she said, shaking her head; ‘‘ but they 
ought to. I want to stay. There is no real reason why I 
shouldn’t—except the absurd fear of being caught una- 
wares. Perhaps, perhaps I might stay for ten more min- 
utes. Oh, the divine beauty of it all! How hot it 
is!—the splash of the fountains seems to cool things a 
little—and those jagged, silvery reflections of the stars, 
deep, deep in the pool there. Did you see that fish 
swirl to the surface? Hark! What was that?” 

‘‘Some night bird crying in the marshes. It will rain 
to-morrow; the wind is blowing from the hummock; 
that’s why it’s hot to-night; can you detect the odor of 
wild sweet-bay?”’ 

““Yes—at moments. And I can just hear the surf— 
calling, calling, ‘Calypso!’ as you called me once. 

I must go now.” 

“To the sea or the house?” he asked, laughing. 

She walked a few paces toward the house, halted, and 
looked back audaciously. 

“I'd go to the sea—only I’m afraid I’d be found out. 

. Isn’t it all too stupid! Where convention is need- 
less and one’s wish is so harmless why should a girl turn 
coward at the fear of somebody’s discovering how inno- 
cently happy she is trying to be witha man! .. . It 
makes me very impatient at times.” . . She turned, 
hesitated, stepped nearer and looked him in the face, 
daringly perverse. 

“T want to go with you! . Have we not passed 
through enough together to deserve this little unconven- 
tional happiness?”” She was breathing more quickly. 
*‘T will go with you if you wish.” 

“To the sea?” 

“Yes. It is only a half-mile by the hummock path. 
The servants are awake at six. Really, the night is too 
superb to waste—alone. But we must get back in time, if 
I go with you.” 

‘*Have you a key?” 

‘Yes, here in my gloves” —stripping them from her 
arms. ‘“‘Can you put them into your pocket with the 
key? . . . And I'll pinup my skirt to get it out of the 
way. . . What? Do you think it’s a pretty gown? 
I did not think you noticed it. I’ve danced it to rags. 

. And will you take this fan, please? No, I'll wear 
the wrap-—it’s only cobweb weight.” 

She had now pinned up her gown to walking-skirt 
length; her slim feet were sheathed in silken dancing 
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gear; and she bent over to survey them, then glanced 
doubtfully at Hamil, who shook his head. 

Textever mind,” she said resolutely; ‘‘only we can’t 
walk far on the beach; I could never keep them on in the 
dune sands. Are you ready, oh, my tempter?” 

Like a pair of guilty ghosts they crossed the shadowy 

n, skirted the dark orange groves, and instead of 
entering the bread, palm-lined way that led straight east 
for two miles to the sea, they turned into the sinuous 
pummock path which, curving south, cut off nearly a mile 
and a half. 

“JTt’s rather dark,” she said. 

They walked for a few minutes in silence; and, at first, 
she could not understand why he insisted on leading, be- 
cause the path was wide enough for both, 

“T will not proceed in this absurd manner,” she said 
at last, ‘‘like an Indian and his faithful squaw. Why on 
earth do you———”” And it flashed across 
her at the same instant. 


— believe me—believe me, I know! And—it is what you 
must do, of course. But—if you only did not show it so 
plainly—the effort—the strain—the hurt ——” 

“Do I show it?” he asked. ‘‘I did not know that.” 

“‘Only to me—because I know. And I remember how 
young you were—that first day. Your whole expression 
has changed. And I know why. ... At 
times it scarcely seems that I can bear it—when I see your 
mouth laughing at the world and your eyes without mirth 
—dead—and the youth in you so altered, so quenched, so 
—forgive me!—so useless ——”’ 

“To what better use could I devote it, Shiela?” 

“‘Oh, you don’t know!—you don’t know! You are free; 
there are other women, other hopes—try to understand 
what freedom means!” 

“It means—you, Shiela.” 
She fell silent; then: 
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south dunes glimmered, and the hot fragrance of sweet- 
bay mingled with the mounting savor of the séa. 

She looked at the sea, the stars, blindly, lips apart, 
teeth closed, her arm still resting on his. 

“Nothing,”’ she said, under her breath; “that was the 
best answer. Don’t touch my hand! . . 
I was mad to come here. . How close and hot it 
is. What is that new odor—so fresh and sweet 23 

*China-berry in bloom ——” 

“Ts it?” 

“T’m not sure; once I thought it was—you; the fra- 
grance of your hair and breath—Calypso.”’ 

“When did you think that?” 

“Our first night together.” 

She said: “I think this is our last.” 

He stood for a while, motionless; slowly raised his head 
and looked into her eyes; took her loosely in his arms. 

White of cheek and lip, rigid, her eyes 
met his in breathless suspense.” Fear 








“Ts that why?” imperiously abrupt. 

“What?” he asked, halting. 

She passed her arm through his, not 
gently, but her voice was very friendly. 

“Tf we jump a snake in the dark, my 
friend,wejumphim together! It’slike you, 
but your friend Shiela won’t permit it.” 

“Oh, it’s only a conventional precau- 
tion ——”’ 

“Yes? Well, we'll take chances to- 
gether. . . . Suppose—by the wildest 
and weirdest stretch of a highly-colored 
imagination—you jumped a rattler?” 

“Nonsense —— 

“ Suppose you did?” 

He said, sobered: ‘‘It would be hor- 
ribly awkward for you to explain. I 
forgot about ——”’ 

“Do you think I meant that! Do you 
think I’d care what people might say 
about our being here together? I—I’d 
want them to know it! What would I 
care—about—anything—then!” 

Through the scorn in her voice he 
detected the awakened emotion; and, 
responsive, his pulse quickened, beating 
hard and heavy in throat and breast. 

“T had almost forgotten,” he said, 
“that we might dare look at things that 
way. It all has been so—hope- 
less—lately ——” 

“What? Yes, I understand.” 

“Do you?—my trying to let you alone 
—trying to think differently —to ignore 
all that has been said?” 

“Yes. . This is no time to bring 
up such things.” Her uneven breathing 
was perceptible to him as she moved by 
his side through the darkness. 

No, this was no time to bring up such 
things. They knewit. And she, who in 
the confidence of her youth had dared to 
trust her unknown self, listened now 
to the startled beating of her heart at 
the first hint of peril. 

“T wish I had not come,” 

He did not ask her why. 

“You are very silent—you have been 
so for days,’’ she added; then, too late, 
knew that once more her tongue had 
betrayed her. ‘‘ Don’t answer me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because what I say is folly. 

I—I must ask you to release my hands. 
You know it is only because 


she said. 








widened them; her hands tightened on 
his wrists behind her. 

“Will you love me?” 

“No!” she gasped. 

“Ts there no chance?” 

“No!” 

Her heart was running riot; every 
pulse in rebellion. A cloud possessed her 
senses, through which her eyes fought 
desperately for sight. 

“‘ Give mea memory —to carry through 
the years,”’ he said unsteadily. 

“No.” 

“Not one?” 

“No!” 

“To help us endure?” 

Suddenly she turned in his arms, cov- 
ering her eyes with both hands. 

“‘ Take—what—you wish,’’she panted. 

He touched one slim, rigid finger after 
another, but they clung fast to the pallid 
face. Time and space reeled through 
silence. Then slowly, lids still sealed 
with desperate white hands, her head 
sank backward. 

Untaught, her lips yielded coldly, but 
the body, stunned, swayed toward him 
as he released her; and, his arm sup- 
porting her, they turned blindly toward 
the path. Without power, without will, 
passive, dependent on his strength, her 
trembling knees almost failed her. She 
seemed unconscious of his lips on her 
cheek, on her hair—of her cold hands 
crushed in his, of the words he uttered— 
senseless, broken phrases, questions to 
which her silence answered and her 
closed lids acquiesced. If love was what 
he was asking for, why did he ask? He 
had his will of her lips, her hair, her slim, 
fragrant hands, and now of her tears— 
for the lashes were wet and the mouth 
trembled. Her mind was slowly awak- 
ing to pain. 

With it, far within her in unknown 
depths, something else stirred, stilling 
her swelling heart. Then every vein in 
her grew warm; and the quick tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

** Dearest — dearest ” he whis- 
pered. Through the dim star-pallor she 
turned toward him, halted, passing her 
finger-tips across her lashes. 

“* After all,” she said, “it was too late. 
If there is any sin in loving you it hap- 











I think it safer for—us, don’t you?” 

“What threatens you, Calypso?” 

“ Nothing, . Itold you once that I am afraid — 
even in daylight. Ask yourself what I fear here under the 
stars with you.” 

‘““You fear me ?””—managing to laugh. 

“No, I dread your ally—my unknown self—in arms 
eternally to fight for you,’’ she answered with forced 
gayety. ‘Shall we kill her to-night? She deserves no 
consideration at our hands.” 

“ec Dear vals eone ” 

‘‘Hush! That is not the countersign on the firing line. 
Besides, it is treachery, because to say that word is aiding, 
abetting and giving information and comfort to our ene- 
mies. Our enemies, remember, are our other and stealthy 
selves.” Her voice broke unsteadily. ‘‘I am trying so 
hard,” she breathed, ‘‘ but I cannot think clearly unless 
you help me. There is mutiny threatening somewhere.” 

“‘T have tried, too,” he said. 

“I know you have. Do you suppose I have been un- 
touched by your consideration for me all these long days 
—your quiet cheerfulness—your dear unselfishness—the 
forbidden word!— but what synonym am I to use? 

Oh, I know, I know what you are doing, thinking, feeling 


“I'd Go to the Sea— Only I’m Afraid I'd be Found Out” 


“Wherever I turn, whatever I say—all paths and 
words lead back again to you and me.” 

The hard, hammering pulse in his throat made it diffi- 
cult for him to speak; but he managed to force an unsteady 
laugh: ‘Shiela, there is only one way for me now—to fire 
and fall back. Could you help me under fire? I. have 
tried to help you. My last reserve is spent. Stand by me 
still. I’ve got to go up to Portlaw’s camp, anyhow ——”’ 

‘And after that?” 

“Mrs. Ascott wants a miniature Versailles. 
you the rough sketches 
‘And after that?” 

“*T’ve one or two promises 

“*And afterward?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You will never—see me—again. 
ing’ means?” 

They walked on in silence. The path had now become 
palely illumined; the sound of the surf was very near. 
Another step or two and they stood on the forest’s edge. 

A spectral ocean stretched away under the stars; 
ghostly rollers thundered along the sands. 


I'll show 
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Is that what ‘noth- 
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pened long ago—not to-night. ‘ 

It began from the—the beginning. Does 
the touch of your lips make me any worse? . But 
I am not afraid—if you wish it—now that I know I 
always loved you.” 

“Shiela! Shiela, little sweetheart -——”’ 

“I love you so—I love you so,” she said. “I cannot 
help it any more than I could in dreams—any more than 
I could when we met in the sea and the fog. Why 
should I lie to myself and you? I know I can never have 
you for mine; I know—I know. But if you will be near 
me when you can—if you will only be near—-sometimes 





She pressed both his hands close between hers. 

“Dear—can you give up your freedom to a girl you 
cannot have?” 

“‘T did so long since.” 

She bent and laid her lips on his hands, gravely. 

“TI must say something—that disturbs me a little. 
May I? Then there are perils—warnings—veiled hints. 

They mean nothing definite to me. Should 
I be wiser? It is difficult to say—senseless— 
showing my ignorance, but I thought if there were perils 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


long time he had cherished an odd, foolish desire to 

do this very thing. But now that he was in the act 
he could not subdue an alarming consciousness of his high 
hat, claw-hammer coat and white gloves. It even seemed 
probable that some of these women whose bare shoulders 
nestled in costly fur, on whose bare heads jewels shone, 
would exclaim indignantly; that some man who had a 
right to wear full dress would turn upon him and sternly 
bid him be gone. No one, however, seemed to detect that 
he was merely a country-bred, indigent clerk in a broker’s 
office, or in the least to care who he was. 

There were two vacant chairs in the box to which his 
ticket admitted him. He took the forward one. As the 
overture began a slight stir behind him drew his attention. 
A young man was handing a young woman into the box 
and taking leave of her. 

At the instant, she stood with a bright light at her back, 
her head turned a little to one side, smiling. She was of 
large mould, finely made. Threads of her brown hair shone 
in the glow. The young man turned away. She stepped 
into the comparative obscurity of the box. Then Belford 
arose, with a little gesture offering his better-placed chair. 

She saw a tall, spare 
young man, with a lean 
face, the eyes, nose and 
chin of which were of an 
indubitable sort—meant, 
very plainly, for exactly the 
features they were—grave, 
also. And she saw a cer- 
tain ineptness to the situ- 
ation. She may have 
thought, ‘ A country boy.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” she 
murmured; with grace, al- i 
most in a whisper—for the i 

i 


B ions i entered the opera house nervously. Fora 


others in the box were 
listening to the music. 
Belford smiled—some- 
thing he was not always 
doing—and moved aside 
for her to take the prefer- 
able chair. In the dim- 
ness, her blue eyes shone 
friendly; her lips curved a 
little, graciously ; she glided 
by him to the chair. Bel- 
ford seated himself to one 
side, somewhat behind her. 
The way she had entered: 
to music, with a moment’s 
glow at her back, the 
dim light of the box, 
the almost whisper- 
ing murmur of her 
voice, lent the inci- 
dent an intimate and. 
dramatic air. The 
biood ran fast in 
Belford’s veins. 
Whathad teased him 
on to the absurdity 
of buying the high 


into the Box 































A Young Man was Handing a Young Woman 


When Belford Gathered 
Himself Up, Dazed, the 
Car was Moving Away 


hat, claw-hammer coat and box seat had 
been just this notion that a fair, gracious 
woman might definitely appear out of the 
vague world of them which he imagined to be allabout him. 

During the act, more often than he attended to. the 
stage, he looked at her beautiful shoulders, the poise of 
her head, once at the dim whiteness of her slipper, ad- 
venturing beyond the hem of her gown. When the curtain 
fell he sat still. Her position in the chair did not change; 
but her slippered foot came out, moved with noiseless 
restlessness, softly tapped the carpet. Her gloved hand 
went up to her hair, sought the other hand, touched her 
hair again. She turned her head to this side and that. 
Then Belford understood that he was annoying her, that 
she felt his greedy eyes. He got up hastily, coloring, and 
went to the smoking-room. 

There, after a moment, he saw Dutcher, leaning against 
the wall. The burly, frowning, swarthy man, in evening 
dress, looked like a detected and outcast villain of melo- 
drama. A fellow-feeling let Belford divine that Dutcher 
was ill at ease in his claw-hammer coat and white vest— 
vaguely ashamed, like a big out-of-doors dog whose tail 
the children have adorned: with a bow of pink ribbon. 
Belford went boldly over, and Dutcher was 
obviously glad of somebody to be friendly with. 
Inevitably, their chat turned to the stock market. 
Dutcher found that what the young fellow had to 
say about Duluth and Winnipeg common was 
interesting. 

“T say,” he interrupted eagerly—the uncon- 
trollable bursting out of pent and pressing yearn- 
ing—“‘let’s cut this out a while and go have a 
drink!” 

Belford knew the current legend about Dutcher. 
In his youth he had been a blacksmith in a 
Minnesota town. Someway he had got hold of 
a process for making plowshares, and gradually 
risen to local fame and opulence in that trade. 
Two years before this Morser had promoted a 
consolidation, or trust, of plowmakers. Dutcher 
went into it; was now “chairman of the board,” 
at a liberal salary, without anything in particular 
to do; had four or five million dollars. Latterly 
he had come on to New York, where he now figured 
asa sort of satellite of Morser—one of the “‘ Morser 
crowd” whose operations were a feature of the 
Street. The ‘‘crowd”’ traded in stocks prodigally, 
were long or short by the hundred thousand shares 
—which meant great commissions to the brokers 
who handled their business. 

Belford sat with Dutcher in a restaurant, over a 
bottle of champagne, talking stocks until the opera 
was nearly over. That was the beginning of his 
luck. The jovial blacksmith took a liking to the 
young man; found him shrewd, quick and steady; 
well-stocked, too, with useful information. Gradu- 
ally Belford’s firm, on Belford’s account, got some 
of Dutcher’s business. A day came when he quit 
the cluttered den back of the cashier’s wicket 
where he had moiled for more than three years 
—for fifty dollars a month at first. His place was 
now out in front; his real job to get business from 
Dutcher; and his salary was three hundred a 
month. 


Dutcher, in time, began taking him 
out to lunch, or of an afternoon or 
evening. So Belford became familiar 
with various costly places of refresh- 
ment that the blacksmith favored, 
Here he got upon a friendly footing 
with Farnham, Bellew, young 
Morser, Morser himself. His ac- 
quaintance extended among other 
gentlemen speculatively and conviv- 
ially inclined. All this meant more 
business. One evening, at the reception of a rather gre- 
garious club of artistic name and intentions, he turned 
from a picture— which had caught his wandering attention 
because the haystack seemed so unlike—and saw a pair of 
blue eyes glancing at him, shiny threads of brown hair, 
beautiful shoulders, gracious lips. He managed the intro- 
duction easily enough, and found out about her. She was 
not a howling swell, not rich at all, rather poor, a pro- 
fessor’s daughter—in short, possibly attainable. 

*“Whatluck! Whatluck!” he repeated on his way home. 
He was really amazed by it; exalted, and yet humbled—as 
though, when she gave her pretty hand to the man she was 
introduced to, she had symbolized that further giving 
of which his heart dreamed. 

The heady sense of his luck, also, sharpened his will to 
press it hard. More and more, he became Dutcher’s 
favorite broker; drew business from others; prospered in 
his own small ventures. He was able, presently, to enter 
the junior partner’s office, smiling, and hold up the digits 
of his two hands—ten, as Mr. Allen could see at a glance. 

“All right, Jack. We'll make it ten thousand a year,” 
said the junior partner. i 

Meanwhile, he was becoming known at Professor 
Brewster’s modest apartment, taking a teacup without 
being very definitely aware what it was, giving an arm, 
holding a cloak that made his nerves tingle, patronizing 
the florist all he dared. For a long time, that was all. 
She was gracious, friendly, ready to laugh, yet kept a 
guard that he could not break through—for a long time. 

They entered the box at the opera together. He had 
managed the party with much cunning, for it had seemed 
to him that it would be like ensnaring her into his own 
house. When the lights went down he glanced around at 
her, with an odd, humble smile. Their eyes met. Then 
he forgot orchestra and audience, and drew in a long, 
sighing breath of content. She had not parried that lead. 
Going home, they had only a minute to themselves in 
front of the apartment, in the half-dark of a winter 
night. 

“It seemed unbearably long, Jane,’’ he said, under his 
breath. ‘‘ After that first night at the opera it was a year 
and a half before I found you again. I thought I was 
going to find you; but it seemed infernally long—like a 
whole lifetime going to waste. This other year and a half, 
since I did find you—day after day went by, weeks and 
months, and it seemed awfully long. I could feel myself 
growing old, you know; my life just going to seed. It was 
harder to bear than the first, because I was closer to you. 
I burned up with impatience. But now”—he took in a 
long, heady breath. ‘‘The three years! Why, it’s been 
nothing! Nothing atall! What iuck!” 

The only answer she made—speaking swiftly, but 
soberly—was, ‘“‘Come up to-morrow. I wish to talk to 
you.”” He understood that there was something to be 
settled between them. 

She began next day in an unexpected way—sitting well 
apart from him, grave, her hands clasped over her knee. 
“‘T don’t like your trade, John,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s 
only a woman’s prejudice. But we were ‘in the market’ 
once—more especially my uncle. Since then I’ve known 
of others. So I know something of one side of what that 
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stock-gambling is. I’ve seen one man go old and heart- 
proken and half-mad over it. I’ve seen women cry on 
account of it. I know it lies and lies.” . 

He considered ita moment, soberly. “‘ It isn’t altogether 
g pretty trade,” he said with ready frankness. ‘I’ve 
thought of it myself. Yes’’—he nodded to emphasize it — 
“J']] pull out of it. I’ve got something else in mind already 
—something you will like. I'll pull out and go in for the 
other thing.” 

She smiled a little, rather mournfully.. ‘‘ When, John?” 

It came to him that she had heard all this of pulling out 
of it before. But he answered boldly, “Very soon. This 
other thing needs rather more capital than I can com- 
mand. But I see my way to it. There’s a deal on now 
——” He broke off before her small, rather mournful 
smile, which seemed to say that she had heard all that 
before. It seemed to him, then, that he had heard all 
that before also—from various lips. For a moment he 
was baffled. 

“ And who are these men you’re so much with, John — 
Dutcher and the rest? One doesn’t hear pleasant things 
about them.” 

He brightened visibly. ‘‘ Why, really, Jane,” he said 
earnestly, ‘‘ Dutcher isn’t at all a bad sort at heart. Used 
to be a town blacksmith, you know; got hold of a process 
for making plowshares; just hammered it out at his forge, 
with his two big hands and his dogged horse-sense. Built 
up his business, bit by bit, hammering it out, twenty hours 
at a stretch.’”” He warmed toit. “I wish you could hear 
him talk about it when he gets going. He’s fought fire 
bareheaded; stood off strikers with a crowbar, lived in 
the works, and all that. It was a good two-fisted man’s 
fight. By and by he was a nabob up there, and still 
worked twelve hours a day because the work was in 
him.” 

“But he isn’t doing that now,” she observed. 

“Of course, after that Morser consolidation, he had a 
lot of money and nothing in particular to do,” heexplained, 
then returned to his enthusiasm. He tipped back his head 
and laughed. ‘‘Good old Dutch! He’s bought a house up 
on Seventieth Street, understanding that was the proper 
thing to do. But it’s all Minona, Minnesota, inside. He 
goes around in his shirt-sieeves, wearing carpet slippers. 
They have a daughter in college. Pictures of her, from 
pinafores up, are all over the house. Dutch is as proud 
of her as though she were the Queen of Sheba—seems a 
nice girl, too, from the pictures and the letters they’re 
always quoting. He calis his wife ‘Ma,’ you know, and 
she calls him ‘ Pa.’” 

He laughed again, but more gently —almost wistfully. 

“Poor Ma! She’s all lost and bewildered here in New 
York—a good, simple, motherly soul—rather fleshy now, 
and round-shouldered; wears her gray hair combed down 
smooth just as when she was a girl. She smooths her hair 
down with her hand, and then you notice that her fingers 
are bent and her hand gnarled with hard work just like 
Dutch’s.”” He felt that he was on strong ground with Ma. 
“She has a kind of sweet, peering, wistful way, and I’m 
always imagining that she’s really peering for Minona and 
the old neighbors and the chickens and posey beds and 
friendly milkman; for she doesn’t know anybody here 
that she cares to know; is just lost and bewildered. You 
see, I’m from Minona myself, or the same 
thing. So it strikes me.” 

“He’s kind to her?” she asked, more 
softly. 

“Yes, he’s kind to her—in his rough 
way,” he replied, with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“But spends much of his time away 
from home,” she suggested; ‘‘and drinks 
more than is good for him.” 

“He stays away from home, more or 
less,’”’ Belford admitted, with some em- 
barrassment. “He does drink more than 
is good for him. That’s true. But his 


thinks that’s part of this dim, bewildering 
affair of New York—in which Pa is so 
important. He has some twenty years of 
good record at Minona to his credit with 
her. So, if he says ‘committee meeting’ 
” He broke off ineffectually. 

“‘ She supposes committees sit all night,” 
she suggested, in an even voice; but if he 
had been looking at her he would have 
seen that her eyes grew bigger and brighter, 
and she turned rather white. 

“Probably,” he confessed, embarrassed. 

“T think I understand,’ she said, low 
and slowly. ‘A burly, coarse, good- 
natured blacksmith; a useful man in his 
way; fond of his daughter and of his wife; 
in his simple-mindedness not questioning 
the busy, decent standards of his town. 
Wasn’t that Dutcher? He comes here; is 
given a lot of money and rotten company. 
He turns gambler and is seeing what he 





Dutcher was Ill at Ease 
in His Claw-Hammer Coat 


can do by way of making a beast of himself. The 
men around him lead him on because they want 
to get business from him, or to use him in some 
way. They flatter his silly notion that he’s doing 
something very important in his stock gambling. 
They sit drinking with him when they know 
he’s ruining himself by it. Not one of them will 
try to help the poor fool. That’s what you've 
been doing with Dutcher, isn’t it? And you know 
Ma, too! You'd think it sentimental to say an 
honest word to him—besides, it might hurt busi- 
ness. So you sit by, drinking with him. Isn’t 
that true, John?” , 

“But, Great Scott, Jane!” he protested, “I’m 
not a preacher. See here—honestly, I’ve been 
sorry to see Dutch make a fool of himself. 
Honestly, I’ve been sorry for Ma. But what 
can I do? He’s a big, stubborn, headstrong 
brute, not easily controlled. Even now he’s 
head over heels in a deal that I’ve advised him 
against, because I’m pretty sure it will turn out 
badly. But what can I do?” 

“I wish you had tried a little. That would 
mean a good deal to me,” she replied. ‘‘ You 
don’t say very much against his bad deal, do you, when 
he gives you orders to buy or sell or whatever he is doing? 
So long as the orders mean money for you, you don’t say 
very much. How do you reconcile yourself when you 
see Ma? Do you say, ‘This man has so many thousand 
or hundred thousand dollars in him; my business is to 
get them out of him’? Can you say that in your heart 
when you're eating his bread and looking at Ma, who 
loves him? Perhaps it was only my woman’s prejudice; 
but I felt there was a big lie out somewhere. I wanted to 
talk with you. It seems to me you're the lie, John—to 
Dutcher and to his wife. You pretend to be their friend; 
but you’re not their friend. Think it over carefully; and 
when you're quite through with Dutcher, or when you can 
say, ‘ My friend was going to ruin and I helped him’—then 
you may come to see me again—if you wish.”’ Her voice 
was very low and her face pale. Belford looked into her 
firm eyes; then gazed at the carpet. 

Going out, he felt a kind of rage at the unreasonableness 
of the whole situation in which he was caught. ‘It was not, 
he felt, a situation that could fairly be judged sentiment- 
ally. Yet when it was judged sentimentally it was not 
pretty. He thought he had been something of a fool in 
going to Dutcher’s house and getting friendly with Ma. 
On a square dog-eat-dog basis he could have justified — 
himself. 

Outside, the muscles of his jaw stiffened and his brows 


knit. “All right,” he thought doggedly, “I'll wind it up 
mighty soon. I'll get through with the whole business 
mighty soon!” 


There was a splendid opportunity in prospect for doing 
that. He had no notion of quitting empty-handed, or 
even with one hand full. He saw clearly how he could 


avoid that;. and began anticipating the moment—not far 
distant—when he could present himself to Jane, smiling, 
and say, “‘ I’m quite through with Dutcher. 
chucked the whole trade. 
thing else which you will approve.”’ 


In fact, I’ve 
I’m going in, now, for some- 
Then he understood 
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that when he said that to her, 
smiling, it would be a big lie. 

Three weeks later he had 
not seen Jane again, and he 
was sitting in a marbie place, 
much begilded. At his right 
hand sat Dutcher. Sidney 
Farnham, Jim Bellew, young 
Morser and Morser himself 
were of the jolly company. 
Young Morser—rather narrow 
between the eyes; the lower 
part of his thin face somewhat 
overdeveloped—was always 

very abstemious. Now, 
Belford himself merely 
sipped the wine—and 
\ fought down a leaden 
~ heaviness that possessed 
him. Nevertheless, it 
had all the appearance 
of a friendly, convivial 
gathering. The gentle- 
men of the ‘‘ Morser 
crowd”’ at the table were often smiling. A joke, only half 
veiled, was afoot among them. This joke was that Dutch 
had been drinking rather too much. 

He had settled down in the armchair, which his burly 
figure quite filled; his swarthy face was red; his eyes 
twinkling. To Belford he looked like a huge, shaggy 
creature—a moose or bear—caught and wounded, but 
fronting his enemies with a still formidable strength, and 
with a kind of fatalistic good-nature. 

Morser was in great good-humor—as was common with 
him. He was something of a dandy; his gray mustache 
carefully barbered into straight, horizontal points; a wave 
of white hair handsomely topping his intelligent brow. 
At least he played his game without rancor—gave and took 
smilingly. 

All might have passed off with outward pleasantness, 
but Dutcher’s big, awkward hand upset a wine-glass, 
which rolled from the table and shattered on the floor. 
Such an accident always disconcerted him—as though he 
felt that it suddenly revealed him, to his sumptuous sur- 
roundings, in his blacksmith’s apron. He scrambled 
upright in his chair, and stooped over, as though he meant 
to pick up the wreckage. 

Morser gave a laugh—mellow and pleasant. ‘‘ They'll 
send the pieces up to your house for you if you want ’em,”’ 
he said. 

Then young Morser cackled, in his higher, thinner voice: 
“No use, Dutch! It’s just like Duluth and Winnipeg 
common. Once it goes down, you can’t even pick up the 
pieces!”’ 

Dutcher’s big trunk heaved up from the stooping posture. 
His face was black with wrath, He leaned toward the 
young man with an ominous grind of his teeth. ‘So you 
think you’ve got me, do you? You think you can crow 
over it, do you?”” He was growling like a bear and he 
seemed to gather rage as he spoke. ‘You and your 
father have been after me for three months. I know it 
well enough. Well, Duluth and Winnipeg is mine! Under- 
stand! I’ll stick by it till hell freezes over; 
and as for you, you puppy——” He 
drew back a mighty arm. 

Belford, alert, threw himself bodily 
across the blacksmith’s shoulders and 
seized the drawn arm. ‘“‘ Dutch! Dutch! 
For Heaven’s sake remember where you 
are!’’ he implored under his breath. 

Dutcher bore his weight lightly, but the 
words penetrated. For a moment he was 
: still, his arm drawn back, Belford ciutch- 
Th dag ing it; while young Morser, his mouth 
open, his eyes filled with fear, shrank away. 
Then Belford felt the arm relax, and 
slipped quickly back into his seat. Already 
two or three astonished waiters were mov- 
ing uncertainly in their direction. 

The incident was over. Dutcher, his lip 
lifted with contempt, glowered into young 
Morser’s white face, but did not stir. 
Painful silence fell. 

Morser arose serenely. His son, Farn- 
ham and Bellew briskly followed. “I hope 
you'll find the skating good, Dutch,” said 
Morser pleasantly. They moved away, 
leaving Belford and Dutcher at the table. 

Belford, with his sharp, kalf-intuitive 
serse for such things, had as good as 
known this for some time—namely, that 
Morser was really pitted against Dutcher 
in the Duluth and Winnipeg affair. That 
point settled, the outcome of the deal was 
a simple little problem in arithmetic. Up 
to a certain point Belford had followed 
Dutcher in the deal—had even now a 

(Continued on Page 27) 


“Poor Ma!” 
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Discouraging Big Landowners 


NOTHER attempt to destroy individual initiative, 
thrift and ambition and so reduce humanity to one 
dead level of inert mediocrity is discoverable in the bill, 
favorably considered by the House of Commons, granting 
right of free access to uncultivated mountain or moorland. 
This means that just anybody may tramp across a 
duke’s moorland or climb a viscount’s barren mountain, 
and no keeper can lock him up for doing it. Obviously, all 
solid advantage of possession of uncultivated scenery 
departs. That advantage consists in the owner’s blissful 
feeling that, although he has no particular use for the land 
himself, nobody else can come upon it without his consent. 
Suppose a follower of William, at Hastings, could have 
foreseen that the large slices of Saxon land which the 
magnanimous conqueror was about to bestow upon him 
would one day be freely accessible to any mere touring 
baker or bank clerk! Might he not have sulkily paused 
in his enterprise of knocking Saxons on the head, consider- 
ing that, under such discouraging circumstances, the 
Saxons might as well live and keep their land? 

The favorites and their relatives to whom generous 
sovereigns gave away the public domain might have been 
far less enterprising could they have foreknown this latter- 
day invasion of their proprietary rights. Their enterprise 
was very often most injurious to England; but that, of 
course, is beside the question. 


Unreasonable Violence 


ERY strange people live abroad; and we may thank 
Heaven that we are not as they are. 

Patriot Gregori, at Paris, finding the burial of Zola in 
the Pantheon extremely irksome, diversifies the ceremonial 
by attempting to assassinate Major Dreyfus, and many 
other patriots, at the boiling point, approve the attempt. 

At this distance we can see clearly that the boiling 
patriots act with no reason whatever. If M. Gregori had 
resided south of the Ohio and disagreed with Major 
Dreyfus about negro suffrage, or if he had lived in the 
Rocky Mountains and the Major had driven him to dis- 
traction by upholding an erroneous view of the relations 
of capital and labor, or even had he been a Pennsylvanian 
and discovered Dreyfus attacking the tariff, we can under- 
stand how the natural heat of his emotions might have 
carried him clean out of his head. But that any man 
should work himself into a homicidal rage because a few 
hundred thousand Jews live, with no offense except their 
prosperity, in his country, is past comprehension. Ten 
thousand two hundred and sixty-four foreign-born Japan- 
ese in California (at the last census) might with some 
reason be a subject for violence. 

Foreign people will become utterly unreasonable for no 
reason at all; but with us, when we leave reason behind we 
always have a good reason for doing it. 


A Short Cut to High Circles 


FF. IS difficult to understand why perch-climbing is not 
more popular. Mr. Pinkerton, perhaps the most 


eminent authority in the country, declares that, while 
there is a riffraff of amateur and sporadic performers, the 
number of men professionally engaged in this calling— 
those of skill and standing, who might be entitled, say, to 
a degree of P. C. M.—does not exceed twenty-five. 

They confine their attentions, it seems, to those cities 
which can boast a high development of wealth and culture. 
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By carefully studying the society columns in the Sunday 
newspapers, by close observation and intelligent cultiva- 
tion of gossip, they become encyclopedic in their knowl- 
edge of the habits, habitations and personal ornaments of 
the élite. To glide up a porch-pillar at the most opportune 
moment, locate the lady’s boudoir, pocket her necklace, 
drop softly to the ground and ride off in an automobile, is 
for them a simple, matter-of-course feat. 


Detection is rare, Mr. Pinkerton adds, and the profits 


large. But it is not of the vulgar emoluments that we 
speak. The great attraction, we should think, would lie 
in that delicious sense of intimacy with the highest society 
which members of this profession must enjoy. A porch- 
climber, for example, who after due preparation has just 
rifled Mrs. Astorbilt’s jewel box—with what nonchalant 
familiarity could he discuss that lady, to the confusion and 
humiliation of his friends, who being mere burglars and 
pickpockets can scarcely boast of an acquaintance above 
the social rank of a police captain! 

We have seen symptoms which make us suspect there 
must be.many people who would be overjoyed to climb 
porches for this delightful reward alone, gladly devoting 
the material profits to foundlings’ homes. 


A Case of Legislative Haste 


ie OCCURRED to some one, as an afterthought, that 
there was nothing in the Vreeland-Aldrich bill to pre- 
vent the banks, in an emergency, from issuing clearing- 
house certificates and checks to take the place of money, 
as they did last fall. ’ 

We rather hope that is what they would elect to do. 

Last fall, as appears from a statement recently compiled, 
the banks issued near-money in the form of clearing-house 
paper to the amount of two hundred and twenty million 
dollars. About half of this was issued at the central 
reserve cities; the remainder at some fifty places over the 
country, in amounts ranging from twenty-five thousand 
dollars up, as local needs required. 

Excepting a few strayed checks, the whole amount was 
redeemed and canceled between January 1 and April 1. 
Therein lies the great advantage of this emergency paper. 
Having done its work, it promptly disappears. 

Two hundred and twenty millions of emergency notes 
issued under the Vreeland-Aldrich bill would certainly 
remain outstanding for years after the need for them had 
passed. Being actual money, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, they would become an indistinguishable part of the 
circulating medium. The money to redeem them, it is 
true, would be deposited by the issuing banks with the 
United States Treasury, whereupon the tax on the emer- 
gency notes would cease. But, if there is anything in the 
bill to prevent a complaisant Secretary of the Treasury 
from soon redepositing this redemption money with the 
banks—thereby, to all practical effect, keeping the emer- 
gency circulation outstanding tax-free—the inhibition is 
certainly very obscurely expressed. 

Every one deprecates hasty legislation. This currency 
bill was the main subject of debate during the five-months’ 
session of Congress. That it is merely experimental is 
frankly acknowledged in the concluding paragraphs, which 
provide that it shall expire in six years and that a commis- 
sion shall be appointed to find out, if possible, what we 
should really do about the currency. 

In legislation anything under five years is hasty. 


Saying Boo to the Doctors 


7 medical profession is one of the most disinterested 
and useful in the world. 

Nevertheless, it is quite inevitable that at any given 
moment some hundreds of thousands of people must be 
sore at the doctor. His bill has just come in, or his 
treatment has not turned out as happily as he hoped, or 
two or three of him have disagreed in their diagnosis, 
leaving the patient and his friends in a state of harrowing 
uncertainty. 

At any given moment, therefore, the American public 
holds in solution, so to speak, a large quantity of disaffec- 
tion and irritation toward the doctor, which it would be 
glad to precipitate itself if it knew how to do so. This is 
precisely the condition which enterprising journalism 
delights to detect and act upon. 

A “‘crusade”’ to abolish doctors, or even to lock them up 
periodically, would hardly commend itself. But the public 
is tender-hearted; any tale of suffering touches its sensibil- 
ities; and the doctor practi¢es vivisection. Enterprising 
journalism, making the logical deduction from this, 
promptly attacks the doctor vigorously as a vivisectionist 
—considerably to the disturbance of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

But before the Association’s disturbance subsides the 
anti-vivisection agitation will have been dropped in favor 
of some fresher crusade. We recall the able editor who 
conducted a brilliantly successful crusade to make the zoo 
people feed the big snake on bologna sausage instead of 
rats, and followed it by one, equally successful, for the 
extermination of rats. 
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To people having human ties animal experimentation is 
preferable to human experimentation, and the choice lieg 
between the two. The suffering to animals 
caused amounts, perhaps, to one per cent. of what stray 
dogs and ill-kept horses suffer without any particulg, 
notice from anybody. 


Fresh Air for Country Folks 


“T FAVOR,” writes a correspondent, “a movement to 
draw well-to-do farmers’ daughters into the Cities, 
where they can get the fresh air and exercise that are go 
necessary to vigorous physical development. I recom. 
mend, also, that country clerks and merchants be urged to 
adopt a city regimen, with an hour or two a day out of 
doors, at a country club or in an automobile, instead of 
spending all their time in either a stuffy store or an over. 
heated house hermetically sealed against fresh air. 

“Tf you will step into a country railroad station, heated 
to a hundred and four in the shade and with every window 
nailed shut, or ride a while in a car devoted to rural tray- 
elers, you will see that something ought to be done to 
reconcile the countryman to Nature’s therapeutics. To be 
sure of finding rosy-cheeked, erect, strong-limbed young 
men and women you must go among the well-to-do of the 
city, who get all the air and sunshine they can, and care- 
fully avoid indulgences in saleratus biscuit and salt pork, 

“Bodily exercise in the country, except when enforced 
by a calling, is taken only by city visitors.” 

Perhaps the views of our correspondent lean somewhat 
to the extreme. But comparative death rates in Chicago, 
New York and bucolic regions tell a remarkable story, 
Some metropolitan contemporaries have the disquieting 
habit of warning city readers at this vacation season to be 
cauticus about typhoid when they go into the invigorating 
country, and to insist upon having the bedrooms properly 
aired. Brand Whitlock puts in a further body blow by 
pointing out that the country has no more superiority 
over the city in morals than in health. 


Iowa’s Ideas on Protection 


SUALLY an election leaves plenty of room for argu- 

ment, but whatever else may be said about the Iowa 

election, certainly no irrepressible enthusiasm for tariff 
revision is discernible in- the result. 

Senator Allison’s fame and the value of his commanding 
position in the Senate doubtless made many voters reluc- 
tant to supplant him. The fact remains that his opponent 
was well recommended by ability and character, that 
tariff revision was the chief issue, and that the stand-pat 
candidate won. 

Of course, everybody is for revision. Senator Allison’s 
victory suggests this might be carried to the length of put- 
ting boiled birds’ nests on the free list and a liberal reci- 
procity treaty, covering steel and iron, with the Congo 
Free State. To demonstrate that agricultural Iowa gets 
no benefit from high protection is far simpler than to make 
the demonstration convincing in Iowa. The State has 
been mightily prosperous. A policy of high protection has 
been in force. That Republicans connect the two phe- 
nomena as effect and cause is shown by the way they vote. 

Coincidentally with the election came the statement 
from some party humorist that, if the Democrats should 
by any possibility win in the fall, the Republicans would 
instantly convene Congress in special session to make sure 
that the tariff be revised by. its friends—while there was 
yet time. 

They would not, of course, go to that bother when a 
simple proclamation by the President forbidding Congress 
to take up the tariff until the Republicans were again in 
control would be of exactly the same effect, at only one 
per cent. of the expense. 


Altogether Irregular Tactics 


ENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, who died the 

other day, suffered that peculiar misfortune which 

no military education can prevent, and which has in the 

last three thousand years overtaken a surprisingly large 

proportion of able commanders. That is, he met an 

enemy who would not fight as he was expected to, thus in 
a measure nullifying the advantages of training. 

We believe, in spite of the historians who pronounce a 
cock-sure judgment after the event, that Darius was 
really a first-rate soldier, and would have won that ad- 
vantage over the Greeks which his numerical superiority 
fairly entitled him to, had not Alexander surprised him by 
tactics which were not down in the Persian books. 

Gonsalvo won by introducing an entirely new method 
of handling infantry—which, of course, anybody who 
cared to take the responsibility could have done. 

The Prussians, under Frederick, beat the French by 
doing the unexpected, and were themselves beaten by the 
French under Napoleon because he did the unexpected. 

Military education, in short, is ever a questionable 
asset, because at any moment somebody may spring a set 
of manceuvres that quite upset the approved system. 
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Arbitration a la Mode 

HEN a Representative, just a Member:of the 
W House, you know, with no frills and no furbelows, 
not of the ruling classes, no spread-eagler—a nice, 
ordinary chap, doing his work day by day, and not look- 
ing always for the limelight—gets to be president of the 
Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of Inter- 

national Arbitration, that is going some, isn’t it? 

Say that name over fast: Interparliamentary Union for 
the Promotion of International Arbitration. Sounds 
like a station on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, or the bill- 
of-fare in the Reed House, Tupelo, Mississippi, where 
John Allen lives. Well, it isn’t either one. It is a society 
for the extinction of the horrors of war, and the person 
who is president of it, which is quite an expense, in a way, 
for he has to buy extra-sized cards to get it all on, is none 
other than our leading horrors-of-war extinguisher, Dr. 
Richard Bartholdt, of St. Louis, Missouri, Mo. 

If the good doctor had his way any person who cried 
havoc and let slip the dogs of war would have the net 
thrown over him and be taken to a nicely-lighted cell, 
where he would be forced to read all the tracts of the 
Inter—nay, nay—of the society. That would come pretty 
close to being cruel and unusual punishment, but the 
Doctor is real stern about this thing. He disapproves of 
war. Every once in a while he lets go a blast about the 
uselessness of going out on the field of glory and getting 
all mussed up with bullet wounds and sabre thrusts and 
such, to say nothing of being mowed dowr—mowed down 
are the exact words—by the hissing shot 
and the screaming shell—shells being 
better mannered than shot and not hiss- 
ing. It.seems to be up to the armed 
nations of the world to quit it when the Doctor 
speaks. Of course, he has particular reference 
to those countries where enormous standing 
armies are maintained, sapping the vitality of the land 
and burdening the peasants with obnoxious taxes—see 
Tract No. 2—and otherwise getting ready to fly at one 
another’s throats when the dragon of war gets in the 
saddle and stamps with iron heel on the rights of an 
oppressed people, who haven’t any rights, and shakes 
the mailed hand at the blinded eyes of those who tread 
the wine-press while carrying on their bowed shoulders 
this terrible travesty on humanity and good will, which is 
pretty tough, to say the least. 

There isn’t so much to tell about our own army, 
although the Doctor is in favor of abolishing that, too. 
It would be no great shakes to wipe out our army, for if 
you’d start a couple of circuses you could employ about 
all we have for canvasmen and drivers. Besides, without 
an army we couldn’t have had Secretary Taft, and think 
what that would have meant! To be sure, Secretary Taft 
hasn’t been at the War Department much, but he has 
been Secretary of War just the same. However, we 
haven’t the plan under way, as yet, so there’s no use 
casting up. 


A Relic of the Days Before the House 


1 pcre BARTHOLDT has been advocating inter- 
national arbitration for a good long time. It is his 
opinion that all this fuss about battleships and armament 
and manoeuvres and practice marches and casting big 
guns and fortifications—this practice of going out and 
fighting when one country puts a dent in the honor of 
another country, or tries to put a dent in the country, 
which is not quite the same thing, but averages—is bar- 
barous, a relic of the days before we had any House of 
Representatives— we meaning the world at large—or any 
Interparlia—that society, you know. He says every time 
one country boots another country around a battlefield 
it denotes a lack of civilization, a reversion to those dark 
and bloody days before lawsuits were invented, and the 
only way the poor, benighted people had to settle a line- 
fence quarrel or to get back a cow some neighbors in the 
neighboring donjon keep had stolen was to march out and 
go to war. Now, with all our courts and a lot of sizzling 
intellects ready to tackle any dispute between any two 
countries, from territorial aggrandizement to faked old 
masters, from the suzerainty of a hunk of Africa to who 
invented diabolo, tackle it and fix it all up, war is bogus, 
says the Doctor. 

In his opinion, it is not only a waste of money, but a 
waste of precious lives, to fight. The rational, sensible, 
comfortable thing to do is to settle it over a glass of beer. 
Let a lot of delegates get together, play a little pinochle, 
and before any one had melded a hundred aces twice it 
would all be harmony and good will, and the whole affair 
would be relegated to the rear, and there would be no 
war. What is the result now, when two nations engage in 
hostilities, which is a much flossier term than ‘‘ go to war,” 
and in high favor with the Interparliamen—with the 
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society? What is the result, the Doctor asks you? All 
the German soldiers go on the police force, and all the 
English soldiers go on the police force, and all the American 
soldiers go on the pension list, and there you are. 

Suppose the Interparliamentary Union was working. 
So soon as a King or other royal personage, or a President 
or other—no, not royal—other person, called some other 
King or President out of his name, thereby creating a 
casus belli—pretty fancy terminology the Union has— 
Doctor Bartholdt would send out a few telegrams to the 
members of the Union, and at an appointed date they 
would meet in St. Louis, say, at Tony Faust’s, like as not. 
Well, Gus, the waiter, would bring in the seidels and the 
Doctor would say: ‘‘ Prosit!”’ and, after a time, it is prob- 
able there would be a salamander. Would there be any 
war by that time? Nota war cloud ix the sky. It would 
be settled peacefully and quietly, and the delegates could 
go back home, secure in the knowledge that they had done 
much for humanity—after, of course, the Doctor had 
shown them the breweries, which are the principal monu- 
ments of St. Louis, and such other attractions as there are. 

The Doctor is working to bring this about. He is one 
of the familiar sights at the various Peace Congresses 
that have been called by the Czar of Russia after he has 
had the tar whaled out of him by Japan. It would be an 
exaggeration to say the Doctor has secured any definite 
results for interparliamentary and international arbitra- 
tion—that is, any results that will deprive us of war in the 
future. But he has done much in an educational way. 
Essentially a man of peace, he has succeeded in promul- 
gating his doctrines. The nations all think arbitration is 
a good thing. The only barrier to the complete success 
of the work of the Interparliamentary Union is that the 
nations will not adopt the plan. With this slight excep- 
tion, the labors of the Doctor and his associates have been 
very felicitous. 


The Most Important Thing in the World 


— while abolishing war in a broad and 
international sense, the Doctor has been steadily at 
work, in a Missouri sense, in the House of Representatives. 
He has been in Congress for fifteen years, has always been an 
efficient member of the Republican party, and has arrived 
at the distinction of being chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. Thereby, he promotes 
peace as much as possible by making appropriations for 
post-offices and other public buildings for members who 
need that sort of peace in their districts in order to enable 
them to return to get more of it another term. The 
Doctor, while dispensing arbitration with one hand, dis- 
penses pork with the other. He is a most popular member 
—until after his bill is reported. Then he needs an arbi- 
tration society for himself, for those chaps who get no 
buildings are warlike. 

Doctor Bartholdt is a most genial and non-arbitrary 
person. He radiates peace and good will. He is not in 
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favor, even, of allowing dogs to delight to bark and bite. 
Hé was born in Germany and came to this country as a 
boy. He has been a newspaper man all his life and a good 
one. 

‘*Come,” said the Doctor to a friend he met near the 
House restaurant—‘‘ Come and I will introduce you to the 
biggest brewer in St. Louis.” 

‘*Sorry, Doctor,’”’ said the friend, ‘‘ but I am in a hurry. 
I haven’t the time.” 

‘*This man, I said,’’ the Doctor repeated, most impress- 
ively, ‘‘is the biggest brewer in St. Louis. Come; I shall 
introduce you.” 

‘*Really, Doctor, I haven’t the time. 
along.” 

The Doctor was stunned. He looked in amazement at 
his friend. 

‘*Young man,” he said finally, ‘‘ will you please be so 
good as to tell me what you can possibly have to do that 
is more important than meeting the biggest brewer in 
St. Louis?” 


I must run 


Hit the Line Hard 


HEN the Duchess of Sutherland was in this country 
Ambassador Bryce took her to see President Roose- 
velt. 

The President was delighted, of course. They talked 
on a variety of subjects. At what she thought was the 
psychological moment the Duchess flashed an autograph- 

book and asked the President for his sig- 
nature, telling the President the book 
contained the signatures of many of the 
crowned heads of the world. 
The President took the book and turned the 
pages. It did contain many signatures of nota- 
ble and royal men and women. He turned the 
leaves until he came to a page where the Emperor William, 
of German:’, had written his name. 

The President sat down at his desk and wrote under the 
signature of the Kaiser, in a big, sprawly hand: ‘‘ Hit the 
line hard! Theodore Roosevelt.” 


Coming and Going 


HEN the Honorable Charles Stewart, now of 

Oklahoma, was a United States Judge in the Indian 

Territory, a man named Childers, who was an attorney 
for one of the Indian tribes, came to him and said: 

‘*Judge, you know the tribal law about stealing in our 
tribe.” 

“I do,” said the Judge. 

** You know when we catch a man stealing we whip him 
the first time and shoot him the second time.” 

ad Ce: 

**Well, Judge, there’s a powerful bad man named 
Jackson over our way. He went a few nights ago and 
stole two of the finest pigs you ever laid eyes on. Now, 
Judge we 

‘*Yes,” interposed Stewart. 

‘* What I want to know is this: Can’t I have that man 
Jackson whipped for stealing one pig and shot for stealing 
the other one?” 





An Indiana Improvement 


EPRESENTATIVE TAWNEY, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Represent 
atives, came back from a trip to Panama and Cuba a 
time ago, and was telling Representative Landis, of 
Indiana, about what he had seen. 

‘‘T went around to see a game of jai alai,’’ said Tawney. 
‘It is a most exciting and interesting game.” 

‘‘How do they play it?” asked Landis. 

‘‘Why,” said Tawney, ‘‘they have long, narrow baskets 
that are strapped to their arms and they catch the ball in 
those baskets and hurl it against the wall. It requires 
much skill to catch the ball in the basket.” 

‘‘Well,” said Landis, ‘‘if we played that game out in 
Indiana we would use washtubs and take no chances.” 


The Hall of Fame 


CF. B. Loomis, former Assistant Secretary of State and 
Minister to Venezuela and Portugal, who is to be the Amer- 
ican commissioner to the Tokyo Exposition in 1913, worked 
for many years as an Associated Press correspondent. 


@ Representative Charles D. Carter, of Oklahoma, who is 
almost half Chickasaw and Cherokee, is, by common 
consent, the best-looking Indian the Capitol has seen, 
although Senator Robert Owen, who is some Indian himself 
and comes from the same State, is strong on looks, also. 
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THE FLAVOR 


Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes "won its favor through its flavor" 
and it is holding it in the same way. 

No other breakfast food ever put on the market gained such in- 
stant, wide-spread and permanent success. 

Because no other breakfast food ever possessed a taste so 
delicious. 

During the past year it was served for more than 240,000,000 
breakfasts — and this figure will be greatly increased the coming 
year. 

The great American Public has learned that Kellogg’s is so 
different — so satisfying — so appetizing—so much better, that no 
number of schemes can separate the people from their favorite food. 
They want the flavor—and they get it only in the genuine. 
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~ The above fac-simile signature is on each package of Kellogg's Tqplakes, 
% protection. When you order look for this. It guarantees the gemind th 
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Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Trade supp 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Limited, London, Ontario. 
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THE GENUINE 


Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is not only best because it is the 
genuine -——not only because it is the original flaked corn, but be- 
cause it has the quality — the flavor. 

Its phenomenal success brought imitators of course — hosts of them. 
That was only natural. 

But the wonderful popularity of Kellogg’s has proven that none 
of the imitators have even approached the all-around goodness 
of the genuine. 

There is a secret in preparing Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes — 
a secret of toasting, blending and flaking "the Sweetheart of the 
Com" that other manufacturers have never been able to solve. 
That secret explains its flavor. It explains why Kellogg's —the 
genuine —retains its strong hold on the appetites of the Nation. 
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AMERICAN vs. ENGLISH PRICES 


N ORDER that American 
housekeepers may get an 
idea of the com tive 

cost of the various food-stuffs at home and 
in England, I give a list—made this spring 
—of the London prices of a few househol 
staples: 


Of the really necessary provisions: 


Sugar averages, per pound .' 5 ee 
Tea of ordinary quality . .80to.75 
Household flour , he 
Kitchen soap (per bar) 16 
i er 08 
Rice, best Carolina . .09 
Currants and raisins «tee 
Dried figs . . .11 to .25 
Jams 11 


Preserved fruits in glass bottles are of great 


variety and excellent quality from . .12 to .26 
Weptetrealybecen . . ... .) «(28 
Ee eee eee 
Eggs, ordinary “new laid,” perdozen . .40 to .50 
Bread . .  .04; large loaves, .06 


Milk, mostly unfit for human use, perquart .08 
(At .10a fair quality is served in sealed bottles, 
labeled “Nursery milk.” ) 

Meats are divided as English (largely 
American) and New Zealand (includin; 
Australian). The frozen New Zealan 

roduct is not so well flavored as the Eng- 
ish, but the Australian is a much longer 
way behind, lacking salt and es — 

feed. The mutton, originally bred for a 

wool-bearing value, is coarse and dry, be- 

sides showing considerable shrinkage in 
bulk after cooking. 

The cheaper restaurants and many 
housekeepers find its lower price the great 
inducement. 


“English” beef, sirloin cut, per pound . $B 
| 
Veal fillet cut,perpound . . . . 31 
Veal knuckie (for stock only), per pound 16 
Mutton legs,perpound . .. . 23 
Mutton forequarters, per pound okt 
Mutton cutlets,each . . .: . .09 
New Zealand mutton cutlets, each 07 
New Zealand kidneys, each ; 04 
English kidneys, eac .06 
Sweetbreads . . 62 


Game is rather less than in America. 
Pheasants at the height of the season can be 
had for 62 cents each; Ptarmigan (frozen 
Norwegian), 26.cents; golden : ee 35 
cents; teal duck, 35 cents; anchurian 
partridge, 36 cents; Bordeaux pigeons, 27 
cents to 45 cents; frozen, 16 cents. The 
specially-fed six-weeks’ squab pigeon is 
unknown. Young broiler chickens also are 
unknown as market delicacies. Chickens 
of suitable roasting quality are 28 cents 
per pound; turkeys also. Very fine young 
one specimens sell in December 
at $1.90. 


In the Fish and Vegetable Market 


Fish is kept well up in price, as_ the 
London market is practically controlled by 
one man. This gentleman constitutes a 
nice little trust all of his own. If the 
catches are above a certain tonnage the 
surplus is diverted to other uses or thrown 
overboard. Anyway, a uniform price is 
maintained among all the shopkeepers. 
Dover soles may vary during the season 
from 25 cents to 45 cents the pound, but 
every shop sells them at the same price on 
the same day. Whitebait, 25 to 35 centsa 
pint; fresh cod, 16 cents; whiting, 8 cents 
each; smelts, 25 to 62 cents a dozen, and 
so on. 
Among the vegetables and fruits: 


Potatoes (old) aresevei poundsfor . . $ .12 
Cabbages (the ubiquitous), per pound . .02 to .04 
Jerusalem artichokes, per pound ee" ee 
Fresh green haricot beans. . . 


Fresh French peas (January to March) 16 
Preshstringbeams. .... . 16 
String beans, English hothouse-grown . 50 
Celery (extremely poor),each. . . .06 to.08 


Lettuce (extremely peor, November to March) 04 


Cos lettuce, hothouse-grown . . . 20 
French artichokes . wed .08 
| SE See .08 
Grapefruit, height of season, 6 for .25 
Bananas (fine), perdozen . . .24to 36 
Grapes, ordinary, per pound . 18 to .36 
Grapes, fine, per pound . 50 to $1.25 


Madeira and the south of France are the 
market gardens from which winter supplies 
are sent to London. The use of vegetable 





delicacies ean hardly be considered general 
even am people of means. The com- 
mon English conception of vegetables is 
potatoes and cabbage, cabbage and pota- 
toes, and yet again cabbage, till one begins 
to suspect that all rural England is one vast 
cabbage patch, wherein was born that 
other English product, the “plain” cook. 
Chiefs of departments have told me that 

it is largely due to the invading American 
development of this market-garden 
industry is so conspicuous and compara- 
tively sudden. Another factor, which may 
be taken with less prejudice, is the growing 
custom among people of many classes to 
dine at public restaurants. Every one of 
these —- a foreign staff and chef de 
cuisine who is teaching the ~—— ublic 
what his confrére has been teaching Amer- 
icans. Of the unadulterated English cook 
I find it difficult to speak with moderation. 
At her best she is ignorant of everything 
that may be termed Epicurean. In ordi- 
nary she has not the slightest economical 
foresight, she knows nothing of seasoning, 
she still frys her lamb chops, her puddings 
are mountains of suet dough—or trifle— 
and of the delicate arrangement of serving- 
dishes she has not the faintest notion. At 
her worst she is unspeakable; belonging tc 
an age of Sairey Gamps. Her victims 
have the digestions of ostriches in that they 
eat and they stay alive. Wages are con- 
siderably lower than with us, but sufficient 
compensation for the quality of service in 
all departments: £22 a year, livery and 
washing of print dresses and aprons is a 
fair average estimate. What does need 
improving is the quality of their quarters. 
They have literally no inducements to be 
clean, everything is against them, and how- 
ever immaculate a group of house servants 
may become after endless supervision they 
never know how soon another may be 
among them who is, though smart in 
appearance, a living nest of filth. The 
horrid import of those simple words in a 
recommendation, ‘‘she is perfectly clean,”’ 
are hardly realized at first. If one has luck 


By Zaida Ben-Yisuf 


it may be not fora long time, 

en suddenly the ghastly 
meaning is brought home to 
one and a creepy, loathsome chaos fills the 
housekeeper's little world. The greatest 
liability to — uncleanness lies, of 
course, in the class of the irresponsible 
‘*General.”” And this brings me to another 
item of cost — traveling. 


Cleanliness an Expensive Luxury 
It is not merely suitable but necessary for 


partic persons to use first-class carriages 
and to avoid crowded public vehicles as 
far as their means will possibly permit. 
There are innumerable points from which 
one may come and go in London for a 
two-cent ’bus fare, and the “‘tuppenny 
tube”’ has a seductive turn in its euphoni- 
ous name. In practice local traveling is 
not quiteso trifling, however. For instance, 
from South Kensington to Holborn Via- 
duct, the locale of thousands of business 
men, a first-class return fare, with penn 
*bus ride twice at the Kensington end, 
amounts to 20 cents. On long-distance 
railways the average first-class rate is three 
centsa mile. To really clean is, I be- 
lieve, the most expensive luxury in Lon- 
don, and one’s pa ems are with the 
moderately well-off rather than for the wor 
poor; they at least are not burdened wit 
carpets, curtains, upholstered furniture, 
sofa-pillows, heavy table-covers, and all the 
other fixings that, in addition to outside 
clothing, have to be constantly sent to pro- 
fessional dry cleaners. One’s own fire- 
ae and those of one’s five million neigh- 
ors are not wholly responsible. Soft 
coal, which, by the way, costs $6.50 a ton 
for the cheapest pr-ctical quality, is a per- 
petual enemy, but its immemorial ally is 
a damp, heavy atmosphere. London is 
built upon a marsh. Add to this that 
there is rain nearly every day, and what 
wonder that house interiors and clothing 
become coated with something akin to 
plain, simple dirt. 
“Editor's Note—This is the second of Miss 
Ben-Yisuf’s two articles on the cost of living 
in London. 


THE NEW FUEL 


UT very recently it has been impos- 
sible to buy in this country the 
special stoves, heaters and lamps suited 
for burning denatured alcohol. A New York 
company, said to be first in the field, 
opened a shop last December to sell such 
appliances. By New Year it was pleading 
for breathing space to take care of orders. 
Yet ninety per cent. of the apparatus it 
handles either comes direct from Germany 
or is manufactured here on German rights. 

So this industrial alcohol problem begins, 
first of all, with the inventor. Ten years 
from now we may have pointed out to us 
certain affluent mechanical geniuses who, 
obscure and poor in 1908, had the acumen 
to get in on the ground floor with an 
alcohol stove or lamp. 


Much Heat from Little Fuel 


Sam, the comparison of cost between a 
gallon of gasoline and one of denatured 
alcohol has misled a lot of good people who 
haven’t looked into the) matter further. 
In Germany this product is sold by the 
barrel at twenty-seven cents a gallon. In 
the United States it may be had wholesale 
for thirty-six, and. the Whisky Trust is 
putting out gallon bottles of the new fuel 
under patented trade names at forty-five 
cents. If gasoline and alcohol were equal 
in heating value, em for gallon, the 
former would be cheaper. But they are 
not equal. The first feature of an alcohol 
stove or lamp that impresses the observer 
is the small size of its fuel reservoir. One 
of the German stoves, for instance, with 
two burners like those of a gas stove, is 
capable of cooking a meal, consuming only 
two-fifths of a pint of alcohol an hour. 
It will heat water and do other work of 
light character at the rate of one-sixth of a 
pint, bringing cost down to about a cent 
and a quarter an hour. One quart of 
alcohol in a special lamp gives a 150-candle 
incandescent light for twelve hours. A 


525-candle lamp burns sixteen hours witha 
gallon, lighting a large interior like a riding 
academy. Alcohol is intensely hot as a 
fuel, so that in a family of three persons 
all the cooking has been done for an entire 
month with t gallons, at a wholesale 
cost of $1.10, as against four dollars for 
the same work from anthracite coal. 

Congress has thought of a bounty of 
fifteen cents on each gallon of this fuel 
produced by a farm distillery, as a means 
of helping the young industry cut its teeth. 
Theorists say that the wasteful methods 
of the American farmer stand in the way of 
development—that nothing can be done 
until he learns to be as thrifty as the Ger- 
man. Editors cry for a second Rockefeller 
to come along and build up the new industry 
as Standard was built up. And so forth. 

The Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
however, puts his finger on a vital point 
when he says that appliances for burning 
denatured alcohol are not yet on sale in 
this soee. 

When the great American inventor 
shows the housewife that she can iron 
clothes in summer with a small agro f 
sadiron, having a fuel reservoir attached, 
holding only a wineglass of alcohol, and 
burning less than a cent’s worth of the 
juice an hour, there will be little need for 
a Rockefeller or a bounty. When that 
happens, many a young fellow in the 
country, instead of starting a creamery, 
will open up a distillery to handle corn- 
stalks on the codperative plan. 

And before that advanced stage of the 
industry is reached many another young 
man in this country—and woman too—is 
likely to grow comfortably well off as 
selling agent for denatured alcohol appli- 
ances. 

From several standpoints this infant is 
healthy and worth watching. 

Gentlemen of the theories, stand back 
from the cradle and give it air! 

— James H. Collins. 








Even the babies know the difference, 

he most delicious frozen desserts are 
made a luxurious economy in any home 
by the famous Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


If you would know 
its delightful ssi- 
bilities send for 
complimentary copy 
_ “Frozen Dainties” 
a little book that 
tells you just 
how to make all kinds of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Sherbets, 
Frozen Puddings, etc. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER (0. 
Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 

























You can increase your income to $60 a year 
for each $1000 you possess by investing direct, 
instead of — a middle man. The 


American Real Estate Company's 


6% Gold Bonds 


off opportunity for direct investment, and 
the full inet les of pos money — 6%. Fade, 
these bonds give you security equal to or better than that 
of institutions paying only three to per cent. 

A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are based on the ownership 
of New York City Real Estate — recognized as the 
soundest security on earth. They are issued as follows: 

6% Coupon Bonds, for income earning, 

paying interest semi-annually by coupons. 

6% Accumulative Bonds, for income 

ving, ts, 4s 

jo liberal surrender privileges. sa 
Write today for full details, including map of New 
York City showing location of this Company's préperties. 


American Real Estate Co. 
Founded 1888 


Assets, Capital and Surplus, 
$10,558,500.41 $1,640,969.24 


511 Night and Day Bank Bidg., New York City 

















PATENT LEATHER SHOES 


GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


This label Reg.U.S.Pat.O/. 
Korrect pe aD iat 
Sha BURROJAPS 
Shoes For Men WARRANTE 
made of ee pores leather. If theuppers 
break through before the first sole wears through 





Burt & Packard 


you may have a new pair free. For half a cen- 
tury the name Burt & Packard Napier Toe 
has stood for Perfect Fit. Style 205 
5000 dealers all overthe United 
States sell these shoes in over 
250 styles. If you donot find 
them readily write us for 
directions how to secure 
them, as we carry them 
in stock at our shops. 














PACKARD 
& FIELD 
Makers 
Brockton, Burt & Packard 
Mass. “Limited Line’’ $5 














Timber Investments 


Well located Pacitic Coast timber lands at from $1.00 
to $2.00 per thousand feet stumpage, and at lower 
prices when not so ee ee located. Western com- 
mercial development and railroad building will soon 
make all coast timber tracts accessible. Is THE 
TIMETO BUY. I handle lands only where title is based 
on Government patents. Quarter sections and larger 
tracts averaging from 20M to 100M feet per acre. 


JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SENSE AND 


Schnapps’ Patent Drum 
A Little Farce in One Act 


EN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
PETER NEWELL 


CHARACTERS : 

Herr ScHNapps: A Street Musician. 

Mr. PINcHSKI: The Agent. 

Time: Present Till Further Notice. 
ScENE— Small room furnished on the 

installment plan. Stage empty at 

rise. Also the house. nter 

SCHNAPPS carrying rum 
in ss of him. Trips and falls, 
rolling over drum into centre of stage. 


CHNAPPS: Did you hear de roll 
S ofde drum! I pelongs toa brass 
bandt an’ I been out tryin’ to drum 
up peezness. Peezness ain’t been 
geod since de pancake on Vall 
threet. Alreadty de agent has been here 
t’ree times to gollegt his rent an’ I don’t 
vas haf de moneysh. I don’t can pay 
dot rent purty qvick he’ll be firin’ me 
into de sthreet out, an’ I ain’t got no fire 
insurance neder. Ha-ha! I can choke 
efen if I vas hardt up. Vell, I gooks my 
supper now. (Goes to drum and opens 
head, which is hinged and swings out as a 
door. “Is about to take out some table 
supplies when he hears a heavy tread on 
the stairs.) Schimminy! Who iss dot? 
It iss de agent. I haf acqvaintance mit 
his sthep. Vot vill I do? My eschape is 
amputated Py der door out. Ach, I vill 
hide me. (Seeks place in which to conceal 
himself.) Donnerwetter! Also teufel! It 
ain’t no use; I can’t sqveese myself into 





“I Vill Hide Me in My Patent Drum” 


de gracks of de floor, an’ doi’s about de 
exthent of my aggommodations. Py 
schingo! I hafaidee. I vill hide me in my 
patent drum. (Goes hurriedly to drum and 
crawls inside, closing head after him. A 
heavy rapping is heard on the door. This 
is repeated several times. The door is 
Tepe open and Pinchski thrusts his head 
in 


PINCHSKI: Hello, Schnapps. Not home, 
hey? (Enters.) By ginger! ena 3 I’ve 
climbed these dizzy heights after that rent 
for about the last time. If I could git me 
hands on the Dutchman I'd take it out of 
his hide. Gr-r-r-r! Up r cuts imaginary 
opponent.) I'll jist look around a bit an’ 
see if there ain’t some chattel I kin attach. 
It ain’t exactly accordin’ to the constitoo- 
tion of the Medes an’ Persians but it would 
make ’im pony up. (Examines various 
articles critically.) Ain’t enough securities 
in evidence to finance a hobo’s savings- 
bank. Schnapps’ worldly possessions seem 
to be about ez extensive ez a de 
millionaire’s. Couldn’t hock the hull outfit 
fer a pure food label, unless—Hello! what 
do me eyes behold—a drum? I’lllevyon to 
the drum an’ beat it—git out, I mean. If 
that don’t make ’im hold up his hands I 
don’t know what will. (Starts toward 
drum which, propelled by occupant, sud- 


denly rolls to meet him, taking him off his 
feet.) Well, I’ll be—what’s got into the 
drum! I could take me oath that drum 


rolled torge me! I ntust have been mis- 
taken—sure. Nuthin’ ever comes my way. 
So-o, now! (Approaches drum cautiously. 
Business with drum is repeated, accom- 
panied by tattoo beaten from inside.) I 


‘upon was that of . 
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NONSENSE 


— ah 
“Did You Hear de Roll of de Drum!” 


it right out o’ here! The place is haunted! 
ow! (Drum chases him out the door.) 


CURTAIN 


In the Legal Oven 


| be’ THE days when Joseph Hodges 
Choate was a lawyer—which, of course, 
implies the days before he became a Peace 
Commissioner—a certain New York re- 
porter, who is now reporting no more 
unless they run some sort of celestial 
gazette in Heaven, had to go to see him 
about a piece of news. It was a warm day 
in early June, but Mr. Choate had a big 
fire burning in the grate in his inner office. 

As the interview was ending, the lawyer 
noticed his visitor’s discomfort. 

“Do you think it is warm 
here?” he inquired in mild 
surprise. 

‘“Warm?” echoed the re- 
porter, who had got his news 
and could now afford to be 
truthful. ‘‘It’s as hot as an 
oven!” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Choate. 
“But then,” he added, ‘“‘it 
ought to be as hot as an oven, 
= you see, I make my bread 

ere.” 


The Gentle Art 


V TIT is not precisely the 

quality best calculated to 
make friends for a man, yet, 
though wit is one of the salient 
virtues of Thomas McKean, 
the author of The Master 
Influence and one or two other 
novels, his list of friends is long 
and loyal. Among them, how- 
ever, is no longer numbered a 
distressingly dull acquaintance who hailed 
him a month or two ago when he was ina 
hurry to.go elsewhere. 

‘*Say, McKean,” he began, “‘I want to 
consult you about a scheme of mine. I 
have a couple of ideas in my head + 

“Have you?” said McKean. “‘And you 
want my advice? Very well, my advice is: 
Keep them there. Keep them there, man— 
they may breed!” 








In the Cloth 


ON day this spring the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, who is 
Bishop-Coadjutor of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Pennsylvania, had occa- 
sion to speak to some clergymen on various 
intimate topics. Most 
intimate, perhaps, of 
all that he touched 


the minister’s mar- 


riage. 

“T don’t know why 
it is true,” he com- 
plained, ‘‘ but true it 
certainly is, that ours 
is the only learned 
profession’ wherein a 
man doesn’t feel it 
incumbent upon him- 
self to be sure of a 
satisfactory income 
before by marriage he 
increases his expenses _ 
and responsibilities. 
You all know this to 
be a fact, and yet 


none of you, I venture to say, can 
give a reason for it. 

“T once put the problem before 
my dear and learned old friend, 
Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
but he only shook his venerable head. 

‘** Thave never been able to answer 
that question,’ he said. ‘All I know 
is what you know; as soon as a man 
getsa surplice hewantsa petticoat.’ ”’ 


Not at Home 


Bi iro W. ALEXANDER, the por- 
trait painter, and W. T. Smedley, 
the illustrator, several years ago 
had adjoining studios in Union 
Square, New York. Both were in 
Mr. Alexander’s room one day when 
an individual entered and forth- 
with turned on the overpowering 
stream of talk with which the sea- 
soned book-agent aims to bear down the 
first desperate protests of the hapless victim. 

At the first onset Mr. Smedley fled, and 
at the door turned a pitying grin on Mr. 
Alexander, who replied with a menacing 
nod signifying his intention of getting even. 

At the first opportunity the painter 
stemmed the tide of the canvasser’s elo- 
quence. ‘‘You have a remarkably fine 
set of books here,”’ he said, ‘‘ but it is not 
uite what I want. I am sure, however, 
that my friend Mr. Smedley will be much 
interested in this work, and, if you will just 
come along with me, I’ll be pleased to take 
you in and introduce you,” and he led him, 
chuckling, to Smedley’s door. 

His indiscreet gesture, however, had 
warned the illustrator of the intended 
treason. Across the door was tacked a big 
sheet of drawing-paper, bearing the freshly- 
painted legend: 





GONE TO EUROPE 
WILL BE BACK IN Four YEARS 
W. T.S. 











An Even Bout 


OU would never guess it, of course, but 

it’s true, nevertheless. In spite of 
his name, Philander Chase Knox, former 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
and now Senator from Pennsylvania, with 
hopes of more to come, is an Irishman. 
He said so at a dinner on last St. Patrick’s 


Day. 

‘*What I admire most in the Irish char- 
acter is the Irishman’s tenacity,” he said. 
“There never yet wasan Irishman who gave 
up a fight before he was — and there 
never yet was an Irishman who knew when 
he was whipped. 

‘*Up ina Pennsylvania lumber-camp, for 
instance, one not very friendly son of St. 
Patrick happened to be carrying a log upon 
the edge of a steep incline, when he lost his 
footing and, with the log, started to fall 
downhill. Over and pian, Me 
held fast in his embrace, and his friends 
above, fearing that he would be crushed, 
called out: 

‘“*Drop it, Dennis! Let go the log!’ 

“Drop it, however, Dennis did not, and 
when his companions reached the foot of 
the hill they found him lying upon it, 
exhausted but smiling. 

‘**Confound it, Dennis,’ they inquired, 
‘why didn’t you let go the log?’ 

“*Phy didn’t I?’ responded Dennis. 
‘An’ phy should I, now? It was a fair 


fight, an’ wasn’t I on top half the toime?’”’ 
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Registered 
U.8. Pat. Office 


Denatured Alcohol 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


100 William St., N. Y., Dept. B 
To conform to United StatesGovernment Specification 


HE perfect fuel for cooking, 
Lighting and Heating. 
Pyro Denatured Alcohol is a 
safe, economic and efficient 


domestic fuel. 


For cooking it 


is sanitary and hygienic—for 
lighting it gives a clear, white 
light of great brilliancy, like sun- 
light—does not smoke or foul 
the air, is clean and inexpensive. 
It is the fuel of the age, and as 
it is produced from the products 
of the farm the supply is practi- 


cally inexhaustible. 


For sale by 


Druggists, Grocers and Hard- 


ware Dealers. 


li your dealer 


does not carry it send us his name; 
we willisend booklet and local 
address from a list of over 10,000 
dealers in the United States. 


Alcohol * Si?" Coal 


or Wood, 


with (¢) {@) 


or Kerosene, 


Alcohol 


Appliances 


Smokeless, odorless and Econom- 
ical, Absolutely safe. Won medals 


wherever exhibited. 


Stoves 


japanned or 





nickelled, for home use; 

alvanized, with brass rail- 

ng and fount, for marine 
purposes; cost about 1 
cent per hour to operate, 
No. 100. Light One Burner, $3. “ 
No. 101. One Burner, 10% x : 

10%, $4. Marine, $5.50. No. 101 
No. 102. Two Burners, 11 x 20%, $7 . Marine, § 9.00 
No. 103. Three Burners, 1144x314, 10... 6s 13.00 
No, 160. Camping, travelling, automobiling outfit, cooker, 

quart boiler, frying pan, egg tray, tea ball, $3.50, 

i} 
« 45 Candle power, photometric 


test. 





No trimming; unaffected 
by drafts; cleaned once a year; 


cost about 1 cent per hour to 
operatic. 
No. 201. Oto Bugner, complete with 
tripod, mantle and chimney, 
fitting any D, No. 3, (1%in rl. 
lar lamp ‘ ; s 6 $3 50 
Oto Table, Hanging or Bracket 
amp, in brass or nickel 
plete. . 67 5.00 
= No. 205. Oto Burner with stand 


ard fount (5 in 


n 4.2 
Marine lamps, $6.50, $7.00, $7.50. 


Flatirons 


generating their own 
smokeless, odorless heat, 





cost 4% to 1 cent per hour 
to operate; 4 Ibs., $4; 7 Ibs., 
$5; 4 Ibs., with traveling * 
case, $6. No. 301-302 
Secure Oto Appliances from your dealer. If he 
does wot carry them order direct from us. Send 
for our booklet and give your dealer's name. 
Agents Wanted 
Dept. A 
)@) 1 hurnauer *:%)- 
New York 

























































































Don’t run the risk of serious loss 
by fire, theft, or carelessness — 
Get your Will, your Deeds, In- 


surance Policies, Stocks and 
Bonds, private letters and other, 
valuable papers into 


‘THE SAFESF PLACE 
‘IN-THE WORLD- 
Do it at once—Safe Deposit by 
Mail is simple, safe, inexpensive 
— The United States Registered 
Mail Service puts these great 
vaults within easy reach of every 
nook and corner in the world. 
Write for the book on “* The Safe- 
guarding of Personal Property”’— You 
will be interested. Don't risk delay. 
Carnegie Safe Deposit Vaults 
U. S. Realty Building, New York 


Our $5,000.00 Challenge 


We challenge any mantel in the market to 
compare or compete with 


KING MANTELS 


price for price and grade for grade. 
We have spent more than $5,000.00 to put a copy of the 
challenge into the hands of every person interested in mantels. 


Are You Interested in Mantels? 


Then write for our Challenge Catalog 
“De Luxe"’ pages, (11x 14) with supple- 



































ment ‘* Colonial Beauties.'’ It costs us 
50 cents to deliver, but we send it to inter- 
ested persons only, who state number of 
mantels needed, and send 12 cents to 

y expense of mailing. 

EE—‘‘ Evidence,'’ a book of 2 pore, 
showing 45 styles of KING MANTELS 
with letters from satisfied buyers. Some 
in your vicinity. Write today. 


KING MANTEL CO. 
547-549 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Die in open No Mixing 
air seeking ye. Backed in 


— foruse. Rats 
and mice leave 
choicest food 
and grain for it. 
Dry, clean; never 
leaves a mark. 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


All Druggists —15 cts. a box. 
lf yours hasn't it, send us 25 cents for 
one box or 60 cents for three boxes, 
delivered prepaid. 

Iso ask your druggist 
for Yankee Roach Powder 
or send us 25 cts. ; we'll mail 
directto you. ** Never fails.’’ 
The Rat Biscuit Co., 

10 Limestone Street, 

Springfield, O. 


water 





BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 


backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size shve. 





A shadow view showing steel arch 
thro’ leather top. 
5 a pair. Your dealer 
or by mail. 


C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 








Grease ! Boys make money during vacation trading 
instamps! We help you—start with our Surprise pkt. 
1000 asstd, fime, many odd, incl. Malay, Newfoundiand, 
etc., only 15c! Speeial—fine set all unused stamps worth 
24c Free! Free! Album, lists, coupons, free! Agts. wtd. 
50 per ct. B, J. Schuster Co., Dept. 13, St. Louis, Mo. 








Your Home 


SUMMER PLANNING FOR 
SHRUB PLANTING 


HERE are few more extraordinary 
things in history than that the fierce 
men of the opening years of the 

French Revolution, busied as they were 
with blood and extermination, should have 
had time to turn to the pace a pam of 
the calendar with really delightful regard 
for seasons and for Nature. There were 
Prairial, the pasture month, and Messidor, 
the month of harvest, Thermidor, the 
month of heat, Fructidor, the fruit month, 
and Vendémiaire, the month of vintage; 
there was Brumaire—and it is curious to 
think that the famous 18th Brumaire, on 
which the supremacy of Napoleon was 
established, was simply the 18th day of the 
month of fog; there were sleet month, 
snow month, wind month; and there was 
Germinal, the month of the sprouting of 
plants. 

There was no definite month for planting, 
and that was not only because there were 
no more months to name but because, 
although there could be no doubt as to 
germinal coming in spring, the actual 
planting might be done at other times. 

With deciduous shrubs, for example, fall 
is quite as good a time as spring for their 
proven ag 5 It isas good a time, or perhaps 
even the best time, from the standpoint of 
the shrub’s welfare, and it is a good time 
from the standpoint of convenience, for 
most people find it better to do as much as 
they can of their preliminary garden work 
in the fall; there is a comfortable feeling 
of forehandedness about it. 

And, the fall being the best time for 
setting out shrubs, the long days of summer 
are the best for the consideration of just 
what to do—for the glory of the spring 
flowering is still in mind, and the summer 
bloom may everywhere be seen, and the 
fall-flowering shrubs are covered with their 
green glory and og! preparing to break 
into blossoms. All this may be seen on 

our own land if you are pene to 
improve it, or on your neighbor’s if you 
haven’t yet got your own well under way. 
In any case, it is better to study and observe 
and plan in the summer days than to wait 
till winter has made everything bare. 


The Spring Moving Day 


However, there are certain shrubs which 
it is better not to move until spring. Most 
evergreens are better set out in the spring, 
and this is truealso of azaleasand rhododen- 
drons. Some of the shrubs, too, whose 
flowers appear before their leaves, such as 
the dogwood, are better transplanted in 
the spring, as are also shrubs with spon 
roots, such as the magnolia; but even with 
these it is better to do all of the planning 
and deciding in the summer, in conjunction 
with the planning of the rest. 

Professional nurserymen are likely to say 
that any season is safe for the transplanting 
of shrubs; and they believe so because, if a 
sufficiently large ball of earth is taken up 
with the roots, the shrub is supposed not to 
know that it is moved and cannot, there- 
fore, be affected. But the shrubs of the 
nurserymen have been regularly trenched 
back, so as to increase the fibrous root- 

owth near the centre; therefore the prob- 
em is far from being the same as with 
shrubs which have grown in Nature’s free 
and easy way in your own grounds; and, 
also, the nurserymen know how to handle 
shrubs with technical skill. 

So, unless you are sure, wait till fall; but 
you don’t need to wait very far into the 
fall. You needn’t wait, as some do, till the 
leaves have fallen. If the shrub has 
— maturity any time in the fall is 
safe. 
Probably it is not necessary to say that 
when the planting of a shrub is referred to 
it is ‘‘transplanting” that is meant, for 
no one waits for the slow development 
from seed, but at once sets out good-sized 
plants, whether bought from a dealer, or 
moved from one location to another in your 
own grounds, or obtained by subdivision of 
a large shrub. 

But where to plant and what to plant!— 
that, after all, is the great question. 

A friend was showing us his lawn, on 
which was a multitude of shrubs. ‘‘ Here, 
he said proudly, “‘is the golden bell, here is 
the dogwood, here is the snowball, here 
are retinospora, weigelia, Japanese quince, 
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**Whether working or recreating I am 
lost without my HOwARD watch,” says 
a prominent Mining Engineer, ‘‘It-is 
my time authority on everything from 
a Railroad to a roller chair.” 


Think of the technical men, the ex- 
perts in all lines, who rely upon the 
HowarpD. The great achievements 
of the day are timed by it—from the 
big ditch at Panama to Peary’s Arctic 
Expeditions. It is the watch of the 
men who do things. 

The Howarp probably does not weigh 
as much as the watch you now have 


lis , with illustra ons actual 








The Howard Watch 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book 
about it. If you'd like to read this little y = 
D N—we’'ll be glad to send it to you. Also a little catalogue and price 
size—of great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





in your pocket, or take up as much 
room. It is compact, workmanlike, 
finished. 

The Howarp is always worth what 
you pay for it. The price of each 
watch—from the 17-jewel in a fine 
gold-filled case (guaranteed for 
25 years) at $35; to the 23-jewel in a 
14K solid gold case at $150—is fixed 
at the factory, and a printed ticket 
attached. 

It will pay you to find the Howarp 
jeweler in your locality. He is a good 
man to know. 


drop us a postal card 























@ What it does for the White House it will do 
foryourhouse. Itwillkeepitwarmin winter 
because cold cannot pass it—coolinsummer 
because heat can’t get through—and free 
from dampness at every season of the year. 


Established 1817. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


NEPONSET is no better for being on the White 
House, but NEPONSET is there because it is better. 


Ask your architect. NEPONSET— the smallest building 
item—saves a third of your heating cost each year. 
IT PAYS TO BE COMFORTABLE, WHEN COMFORT PAYS. 


Send for samples and ask fur advice on any building problem. We'vea special 
Building Counsel Department for just that service and our advice is free. 


East Walpole, Mass., and Hamilton, Ont. 


GCommonsheathing materialssuchasrosin- 
sized papers and tarred felts are a poor in- 
vestment—they crack and tear open and do 
little good. Neponset waterproof sheathin 

lasts as long as the house on which it is used. 














Remember to take a 
Genuine Imported 


Warranted for five years 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS 90 West Broadway 





Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 


With you on your vacation 
Afloat or ashore it is the one indispensable writing utensil 





= IMPORTED 
RED OWARF INK PENCIL 
D.WOOD & CO NEW YORK 


D. WOOD & C 


Price, either size, $2.50 






Sole Agents for the 
United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba. 


O. 
NEW YORK 
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pairs $ 


QTE elicose 
for 6 months 








The best money’s-worth ever 
offered in socks, and wear abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


last so long because they are not 
only made from extra- 
quality yarn, but doubly 
re-enforced at toes and 
heels—where the hard- 
est wear comes. 


If Manheim Mendless Socks 
need darning within six 
months, you get a new 
pair free. 
Black, light and dark tan,navy 
blue and gray — fast colors. 
Sizes 9% to 11%. Sold only 
6 pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee. 
If your dealer hasn’t Manheim 
endless Socks, don’taccept 
a higher-priced substitute. 
“Save the dollar.” Send 
us $1, state size and 
color—assorted colors 
if desired—and we 
will send you 6 
pairs prepaid. 
Manheim 
Hosiery 
Mills 
Manheim, Pa. 

































Reference: 
Keystone 
National Bank, 
Manheim, Pa. 




























means that if a 


Krementz Collar Button 


is broken or damaged from any cause, 
you can take it to the nearest dealer who 
is authorized to exchange it fora new one 


Free of Cost 


We insure all Krementz Buttons because 
they are so well made that not one in 
ten thousand ever breaks. Solid gold 
and rolled plate, at all dealers. Send 
for Booklet ««Story of Collar Button.’’ 
Krementz & Co. , 40 Chestnut St. , Newark, N. J. 

















INELAND 


GRAPE JoOICE 
**From the Land of the Vine’’ 


Have it always in the home. Serve it to your 
friends. It is delicious, refreshing, wholesome. All 
the rich flavor and food value of grapes. 


At ail grocers, druggists, soda fountains, etc. If your dealer will not 


supply you, we will ship direct, paying delivery 
charges. 1 dozen quarts, $5.50. 1 dozen pints, $3.00. 
A GRAPE VINE FRE Mail us tinfoil cap 
r froma Vineland 
Grape Juice bottle—any size — and we will send 
free, a cutting of the famous Ives grape with in- 
Structions for planting. They are grown in our 
own vineyards which are conducted on the most 
scientific methods, Here on our own property, 
the U. S. Government has established its Experi- 
mental Vineyard of the Middle Atlantic States 
which is in charge of government experts. 


Vineland Grape Juice Co., 214 W. Bivd., Vineland, N. J. 











Bemty 

of the Arbor ”— 
an interesting 
booklet mailed free. 





mock orange, deutzia’’; and thus he went 
on, pointing out a wide variety of beautiful 


And yet, the general appearance of the 
lawn was one of complete disappointment. 
tue though the shrubs we individually, 

gave an appearance of positive ugli- 
ness where he had placed them. For that 
lawn was just spotted, as if the things had 
been tossed at random to grow up where 
they fell. It seemed to be merely a lawn 
infested with shrubs. 

It was a striking object-lesson on the 
evils of promiscuous planting. There were 
beautiful things quite wasted merely be- 
cause there had not been given to their 
arrangement anything like the time and 
attention which the same man would give 
to the arrangement of iture in a room 
or his wife to the arrangement of a dinner 
table. Yet those shrubs were expected to 
stand there to be looked at permanently, 
and the owner, incomprehensible though it 
seemed, was proud and pleased—merely 
because he had stuck in the ground a 
plethora of green things at unattractive 
random. 

The first rule in setting out your shrubs 
is not to spoil your lawn with them. It is 
not that you necessarily love shrubs less 

grass more. You may love them 


. 


or 
equally. But the shrubs ought to be so | 


arranged, around the grass, or inst the 
sides of it, or close to the house, in lines or 
masses, or in some cases isolated, as to 
leave the full sweep of lawn undisturbed. 

In fact, it should be understood from the 
ne no matter how small your 
place, or how large, you need the combined 
effect of lawn and shrub and tree. 


Foolish Fashions in Shrubs 


Approach the whole subject with openness 
of judgment. Don’t put in a shrub just 
because it is the fashion of the year. There 
are changing fashions in shrubs as there 
are in clothes and house-furnishings, but 
don’t let fashion move you in this matter of 
setting out things that ought to last for 
many years. 

At the same time, while putting in only 
what is the best-looking, be camel ready 
to alter the position of anything or to cut 
down anything. Don’t be too ready with 
the ‘‘Why cumbereti: this the ground?” 
idea, but, if you really think a shrub 
unattractive, don’t let it continue to 
cumber, but use the axe; if it is wrongly 
placed use the spade. 

Don’t be eager to change for change’s 
sake, but don’t be afraid to change if good 
looks demand it. And this doesn’t mean 
fussiness or recklessness or anything at all 
except that you are aiming at the best and 
are hitching your garden chariot to a star. 

With personal judgment and with in- 
dividuality set about the arrangement of 
the land around your house. And, of 
course, the judgment should be based on 
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study and observation ; and, of course, the | 


individuality should lead a man to make 


| his grounds his own and not just a copy of 





something he has seen. 
And, if you have learned something this 
syed that you didn’t know last ere don’t 
e afraid to act on your new knowledge. 
Remember the wise man, who, taunted 
with changing his mind, replied calmly 


that he was glad to think he was wiser to- | 


day than yesterday. 

nog in beginning, there are two impor- 
tant things toremember. The first is that 
the prevailing color of your shrubbery 
should be green, and the second is that the 
general effect should be American. 

It should be green, because that is 
Nature’s basic and prevailing color, and 
the most effective mass color for plants and 
shrubs. Yet this is not to say that there 
should not be brilliant displays of other 
colors, for there may be. There may be 


olden-tipped evergreens, or small copper | 
eeches, or maroon Japanese maples, or | 


rose-pink Judases, or os ge Prunus | 
1 


Pissardis, or lavender lilacs, or carmine 
spireeas; but a mass of shrubbery of such 
colors alone would be highly disagreeable. 


Colors should be subsidiary to the general | 


effect. 
glow. 

And that the general effect should be 
American ought to be self-evident. Have 
an American-looking garden! Have it look 
as if it belongs here! 

At the same time, it is not feasible to bar 
every plant that is not indigenous, for that 
would bar a host of what have come to be 
looked upon as among our best American 
growths. 


One should not try for a rainbow 








“—because it’s the 
coolest, best-feeling 
underwear made;—and 
because it wears so well. 


“It keeps your skin fresh and dry and comfortable, no 
matter what the weather is. It doesn’t stick to you nor pull 


when you move about. 


‘What's the use being miserable all summer in hot, 


close-knit balbriggan? 


“Setsnug garments are made in all styles for men and 
women and are beautifully finished and trimmed. The fabric 
is made of the best combed yarn, knitted on the Scott & 
Williams machine which does not strain the thread. No other 
machine can make this elastic and durable fabric.” 


hips. 


The Setsnug women's parmects do not bunch nor pucker around the 
The patent flaps holc 


i in place without a fold or a wrinkle. The 


sliding waist-band slims the waist-line—just the thing for the new fash- 
ionable slender-hip figure. 


Don’t be fooled. 


} Look for the Sefsnug label (shown above) on the 
neck-band or waist-band of every garment. 


Insist on seeing it. If your 
Ss 2 


dealer won't supply you, write to us; and we will see that you are sup- 


plied. 


Ask for the little booklet ‘‘ Well Groomed.’ 


AVALON KNITWEAR Co., 350 Broadway, New York. 


50 cents up 





and 


per garment. 





Abandon All Prejudice Regarding 


Golf Balls 





Please look the facts in 
the face. 

A rubber-cored _ ball 
will gash, as you know. 
And a gashed ball can- 
not fly true. 

But you can’t cut or 
gash a 1908 Red Cross 
Pneumatic. 

Not another ball made 
can be driven so far. 

Not another responds 
so quickly to the iron, 
nor stays so well where 
it is placed. 

It insures 
playing. 

Permits absolute accuracy on the put- 
ting green, as the ball hugs the ground. 
It doesn’t jump. 

Famous for deadness of putt. 

Positively the only ball that combines 
liveliness on the drive with steadiness on 
the approach. 

These facts are all due to the pneu- 
matic construction. 

Yet the Red Cross is, by far, the most 
economical ball, because the most dur- 
able. 

The best golfers everywhere are fast giv- 
ing preference to these Pneumatic balls. 


consistent 








Soon or late you will 
do so. Won’t you please 
prove them now? 


Two Balls Free 


If our claims are not 
justified. 

Get a dozen from your 
dealer, or from us direct. 
(Price $7.00, express pre- 
paid.) Use two of them. 

Then, if you don’t find 
them the best balis you 
ever used, return the bal- 
ance in the original box, 
and we'll return the $7.00. 


Cut Out This Coupon Now 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohto. 
Enclosed find $7.00 for which send to 
me, express prepaid, one dozen Red Cross 
Balls under your guarantee. 




















Name— oad 
Address. 

State in bottom space if we shall send you Free 
a handy Golfer’s Score Book. P 











Everybody Wants i 


The Worth 


Shoe 


Moisture Proof Sole. A postal 
brings the illustrated Catalogue, telling 
the whole story. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. ‘‘V"’ 
406 Washington Street, Boston. / 











Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. Sth Street, Canton, 0. 
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° je Cornell guar- 

Guaranteed Typewriter snteed rib: 
bons; one 

color, 3 for $1.00; 2 or 3 color, $1.25. Cornell guaranteed carbon pa- 
per Blue, Black or Purple, size to 844x13, $1.00 per 100sheets. Every 
dollar’s worth guaranteed to satisfy you or your money refunded 


Cornell Carbon & Ribbon Co., 664 Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 





Expert Photo. Finishing Prompily by Mail 


Highest Grade Work Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 
and Copies a specialty Splendid Agency Proposition for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars 


Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 




















Dinner-Pail Class 


This applies to YOU. You may not carry 
a dinner-pail, but if you are poorly paid and 
dissatisfied, you are no better off than the 
man who does. STEP OUT! 


Here's your chance to step out of the 
dinner-pail class forever —a chance to move 
higher —to become an expert—to succeed 
in life. Mark the coupon opposite the occu- 
pation you prefer and have the I. C. S. advise 
you, There's no charge for this information. 


Thousands of men have, through the help 
of the Internationa! Correspondence Schools, 
advanced to better positions, higher salaries 
and more hopeful lives. 


The I. C. S. offers you the same chance. 
All that is required of you is the ability to 
read and write. You can qualify in your 
spare time, without leaving home or losing 
a day's work—no matter what you do or 
where you live. 


During March 424 students voluntarily 
reported salary increases and promotions 
secured wholly through I, C. S. training, 


This is your chance to rise—take full ad- 
vantage of it by marking the coupon NOW, 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. I 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
H how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before | 
which I have marked 
| : Mechanical Draftsman] ! 
jtenographer Telephone | 
| Advertisement Writer Elec. a Supt. | 
ter neer 
| sn ‘Tri Pi'mb’r & Steam Fitter | | 
Commercial Law Stationary Engineer 
|] Diustrator Building Contractor || 
; oo Architec'| Drafteman | 
Textile Mill Supt. —- 
jf Electrician I 1 
Elec. Engineer Mining 
i | 
Name 
| | 
Street and No. a \ 
| City Sy = 
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Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 


U Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 1501 
Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bidg., Boston; 101 
Columbia Bidg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 








One of the ie’ § finest of American 
shrubs is the forsythia, for it comes early 
and its bloom is of rare and charming 
beauty and color. Yet it is a Chinese 
shrub, and its name is from that of a 
Scotch ener. None the less, it is dis- 
tinctively American in appearance, and 
that is a rule to follow: have shrubs which 
harmonize, shrubs which seem fitting, 
shrubs which are not “freaky” or bizarre. 
Take with caution shrubs from other lands, 
and aim at those from lands of a similar 
climate to our own. 

There are several kinds of forsythia, and 

rhaps the best is the Fortunei. Set out 
interspersedly in a long line of shrubbery, 
it charmingly lightens the whole row in 
the early spring with its soft and delicate 
ang fn but it may be grown as a bush 

y itself, and there comes to mind, as we 

write, the golden glory of a mass twenty 
feet in diameter. 

Toome forsythias, from two to three 
years old, cost from twenty to forty cents 
apiece, or much less by the dozen. 


The Charmer of Our Woods 


From the American-lookin 
turn to a shrub that is really American— 
the dogwood; and this is perhaps the most 
admirable of any of the shrubs, for its white 
flowers are splendidly effective, and its 
foliage lies in stratified masses, and the 
delightfully irregular shape of the shrub is 


forsythia we 
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an added attraction, as irregularity so | 


often is, like the crooked smile of a Barrie 
heroine. 
leaves is superb. 

The dogwood is the principal charm of 
American woodland in the spring, and if 
you haven’t any of it on your place you 
ought to go into the woods and dig some up, 
or if this is perhaps not feasible buy some 
of a nurse n. The plants will likely 
cost about fifty cents for single,well-grown 
specimens. 

Another of the shrubs notable for the 
color of their leaves in the fall is the an- 
dromeda; it blossoms in July, which is an 
important advantage, for Jujy and August 
are months in which there are not so many 
blossoming shrubs as there are earlier and 
later. The andromeda flowers are large 
and white. 

Like the dogwood, the andromeda is 
indigenous to this continent, and was one 
of the many American shrubs that were 
sent over for English observation and ad- 
miration in the early days. For one of the 
pleasantest features of early Colonial life 
was the interchange of plants of all kinds 
between America and England, and not a 
ship crossed the ocean, from either side, 
without sundry packages of seeds, sundry 
bulbs, sundry plants and trees. A favorite 
way was to ship young trees in hogsheads. 
England profited by flowers and shrubs and 
trees from the new land of America, and 
America profited by those from settled 
England. And if, nowadays, we get so.ne 
from Japan—so long as they are fitting 
and fine and are not “freak” or weird—it 
is really but a continuance of the profit- 
able intercourse between continents. 

And there is more than this. It is 
chastening to Americans to realize that our 
best rhododendrons—they being a shrub 
indigenous here—are these which are sent 
abroad for cultivation and grafting and 
then returned to us. The Colorado blue 
spruce, most prized among decorative ever- 
greens, is now grown in France for ship- 
ment to America. Our indigenous laurel, 
difficult to transplant from its mountain 
habitat, is so cultivated in England as to 
be shipped here as a transplantable com- 
modity. Nor are such things explainable 
by cheapness of foreign labor. That is but 
part of it. It is principally because we can- 
not age 4 acquire, on this side of the 
Atlantic, the skill which goes with environ- 
ment and which is the inheritance of cen- 
turies. 

When purchasing shrubs which have 
come from Holland or France or England, 
learn whether or not they have been ac- 
climated. But, if you buy an acclimated 
shrub, it is supposed to have spent at least 
a year in an American nursery, and it com- 
mands a higher price for having weathered 
a season in its new climate. 

Mere “‘heeling in” at the nursery—put- 
ting the roots under cover of soil—does not 
entitle a ep lant to be termed 
acclimated. It should be unwrapped and 
planted and allowed to grow for a year or 
more before being offered for sale. 

Should your newly-purchased _ box, 
azaieas, rhododendrons or bays, sold as 


In the fall the bronze-red of its 
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Each of These Men Has Praised the Methods and the Work of 
* Each loomed large in his day. All have been the men 
eirce ‘‘in the firm’’—partners with Uncle Sam in the biggest, 
grandest country in the world. 
When a young man is ‘‘admitted to the firm,” he experi- 
oo ences his first sense of proprietorship. He is working for him- 
self—he has gained the end toward which he has been striving. 
Philadelphia Business is never a closed corporation. Firms the world over are wait- 
ing for the young man who proves that he is worthy of the trust. America 
is reaching out to-day for young men who are to be “ partners’ in her commercial supremacy. 
Ask yourself this question : ‘‘Am I prepared to fill the post when the opportunity presents itself?” 
. 
Peirce School Prepares Young Men and 
*,¢ 7 * 
Women for Positions of Trust in Business 
It is America's foremost business school, The course of study combines a general education 
with a technical training in commercial subjects. Its classes are carefully graded and are adapted 
to graduates of colleges and preparatory schools, as well as to those who have had but a grammar- 
school education. e course of study requires from six months to two years for its completion, 
depending upon tne qualifications and ability of the student. Boarding-students are received 
under the personal care of the Director, ‘ 
. e,¢ * 
Peirce School Develops Initiative 
Peirce graduates may be found all over the world in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, They will be found at every 
cross-roads of business where initiative is required —the 
demand for Peirce graduates far exceeds the supply. 
Write for year book, and special literature giving 
names of successful Peirce graduates. 
Record Building Philadelphia 
L. B. MOFFETT, Director 











Indestructible Records for July 


786 Sounds of Peace . 
787 By the Old Oaken Bucket, Louise 
788 Love Me Like I Like to be Loved 


794 Bon Bon Buddy 

795 The Alpine Whistler 

796 Irish Repartee 

797 Medley of Popular Songs 


802 That's Why I Never Married 
803 My Old Dutch 
804 She Hasn't Done Her Hair Up Yet 


789 Nothing Hardly Ever, Ever Troubles Me 805 Medley of Straight Jigs 


790 Nearer, My God, To Thee 798 Medley of American Home Songs 8061 Want You 

791 Smarty 799 Any Old Port in a Storm 807 Dixie Minstrels No. 3 
792 The Frisky Farmerand the Modest Manicure 800 H-A-S-H, Dat Am the Word I Love 808 Finnegan's Flat 

793 Charity Begins at Home 801 I’ve taken Quite a Fancy to You 809 Luna Waltz 


ASK YOUR PHONOGRAPH DEALER TO 
PLAY FOR YOU THE JULY SELECTIONS 


Notice the full, round volume of sound,—the superior quality of tone,—and 
the truthfulness of reproduction. Just these three qualities sum up the 
musical value of phonograph records. Indestructible Records fit any standard 
size cylinder phonograph,—they will not break,—they will not wear out,— 


they can be used in any climate. 3 5 chats éach: 


ANY INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORD 
ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. 
Ask your dealer abr ut the new ‘“‘ INDESTRUCTIBLE” REPRODUCER with 
the wedge-shaped genuine sapphire point. Ask him about our liberal offer. 
For full information and illustrated booklet address Inquiry Department 
INDESTRUCTIBLE PHONOGRAPHIC RECORD CO. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Volume of Sound 


Tone Quality 


35c 


Durability Economy 
YOUR DEALER OUGHT TO HAVE THEM— IF HE HAS NOT—WRITE TO US 


Se 


RECORDS 35c¢ 


+ 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 


hats supply the 
proper note of for- 
mality on many 
summer occasions. 
A light-weight derby 
or mellow soft hat is 
frequently a welcome 
/ change from the un- 
conventional straw. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six 
Dollars. Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars—everywhere. 
Write for Toe Harman. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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**You don’t tell me that’s 


a Spongeable Linen 


Collar? It looks for the world like real 
linen.’’ ‘* Yes, I sponge it myself and wear 
it every day, It is the only water-proof collar 
I ever saw that looks as good as linen. I 
wore it to a banquet.’’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 
444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send 25c stating size and style. (Cuffs 50c.) Style book sent free. 


Studobaiter 


— Electric Cars “— 


The most economical conveyances for 
city and suburban use. 


The Studebaker Electric takes the place 
of the horse, 
does the work of 
the horse more 
effectively, and 
while costing 
less to maintain 
renders greater 
and more satis- 
Electric Stanhope factory service. 


Write for folder and prices. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CoO. 
Main Factory, South Bend, Ind. 
General Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


$1.00 Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c 


A comfortable, durable hat for fishing, out- 
ings and gardening. aranteed genuine 
Mexican hand-woven from palm fibre. 
Double weave, light weight; colored 
design in brim. Retails at $1.00. 
Postpaid for 50c, to introduce our 
——— and ae hats. Same 
at plain 40c ; both 75c. All sizes. 
SPECIAL For §1. 
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cut, with a nice specimen of Genuine 
Matrix Turquoise free. Art catalog Mexican and Panama hats free. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER 0O., Dept. B 6, Mesilla Park, N. M. 









“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size % x %in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten, can’trust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10days. 2 nickel plated 20¢., 
2 gold plated 30¢. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, 


ers, 
of price. Agents wanted. 
D. 5 OLAMP 00., Bldg., New York City 





acclimated, reach you with the roots 
covered with a hard ball of earth from 
‘*podder”’ land still sewed close within its 
tight-fitting piece of sacking, you a feel 


sure that it not been acc 

As to the correctness of labels on forei: 
importations, there is no reason for doubt 
when the shrub is bought from a dealer of 
standing. Fortunately botanical nomen- 
clature is universal. 

And because you find a Japanese shrub 
tagged with a narrow bit of cheesecloth 
upon which is printed in plain black capi- 
tals, and with no Asiatic hieroglyphics, 
some such mone as ‘‘ Thuya obtusa nana,” 
do not rashly conclude, from the letters, 
that there ought also to be the legend of 
‘*Made in America,” for it is only that the 
clever Japs have adopted our lettering and 
also the general scientific names in things 
botanic. And such a cheesecloth tag is an 
object-lesson to all American nu men 
who fasten tags with bark-cutting wire. 

Yet we need not think the Japanese 
altogether perfect, for they cheerfully ship 
cargoes of dwarf trees, ‘‘at least two hun- 
dred years old,” when in reality the trees 
may have taken only two years, without 
the hundred, for the wily little men to 
produce. 

Now, we do not say that there are not 
aged dwarf trees, and that they may not be 
even older than two centuries. But it is 
none the less true that the making of aged 
dwarfs is a very practical business. For 
example, a hole is cut out in a grapefruit, 
an acorn is put in the hole and the fruit is 
tightly bound. A mighty oak begins to 
sprout from the little acorn, but in the 
acrid and oon igen quarters it sprouts 
as a weazened, gnarled, distorted, tiny 
thing which in two years is marketable as a 
product of centuries. ‘‘In ways that are 
dark and in tricks that are vain’’ the 
heathen Chinee is no longer peculiar, but 
must divide honors with his island rivals. 

There are so many admirable shrubs 
that it is impossible to name more than a 
small proportion. And there are different 
ways of studying and classifying them 
beleve deciding where they should be 
planted. 

For shrubs may be classified with regard 
to time of flowering, or general appearance 
throughout the year, or color of blossoms. 
As a matter of fact, all these things are 
taken into consideration in wise planning 
as to where and what to plant. 

Among ‘‘freak” trees, better avoided 
than planted, is the Catalpa Bungeii, an 
umbrella-like growth made by the graftin 
of a low shrub on a tall stalk. Leek 
closely and you will be interested to see the 
grafting marks; either those of the “split” 
graft, or the “saddle” graft, with its 

romedary-like hunch. 


To Line Formal Avenues 


In spite of its undesirable character for 
ordinary use, the Catalpa Bungeii may be 
used admirably to line a formal avenue 
instead of bay trees or oleanders, for it is 
not only vastly less expensive than bays 
(a matched pair of which will cost from 
twelve to twent my ot dollars), but it 
does not need to sheltered, as bays do, 
during the winter months. Another shrub 
for a formal path is the privet clip toa 
ball head, and a pair, ten years old, three 
feet through the head, and say four feet 
high, costs about five dollars. A privet 
retains its leaves for nine months of the 

ear. But for formal avenues the greater 

eight of the Catalpa Bungeii is an advan- 
tage, for it offers shade to those walking 
under them. 

The Kilmarnock willow is, like the 
Catalpa Bungeii, a “‘ constructed ”’ tree, as is 
also the “‘ weeping” mulberry. In fact, it 
is a hobby of many nurserymen to do such 
work, and with others it is a hobby to 
hybridize until weird growths are secured. 

here are, however, some weird-lookin 
shrubs which are entirely natural, an 
among these is the Judas tree, which, 
although called a tree, is only a shrub in 
this latitude. 

The Judas tree is of strange and anoma- 
lous appeararice, each branch looking, in 
blossoming time, as if covered with oozing 
rasp oe It has its —- from an 
ancient legend assigning it as the tree con- 
nected with the death of Judas. 

The old-fashioned lilac is a distinctively 
homelike shrub. It harmonizes with r 
or rich surroundings and looks well in 
either an old-fashioned garden or a modern 
one. Of several kinds, the old = 
Syringa vulgaris—is the most familiar. 
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N the whole decorative scheme 
nothing is so attractive as wood finished in 
one of our many soft colorings, so that the 

beautiful and irregular markings that Nature has 
produced are fully developed instead of obscured. 


You can obtain these results with 


**Bridgeport Standard’’ 
Wood Finishing Products 
on every st of wood, hard or soft, oe 


sive or costly. You can get really exquisite effects 
on ordinary pine and cypress. 


‘*Bridgeport Standard’’ Wood Finishing Products have easily 
stood at the‘‘top 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS notch" during 
THE BRIDGEPORT (0 
‘WOOD FINISHING 4 
Box 127,NEVW/ MILFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. 


the forty years 
they have been 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


on the market. 
They have won 
the preference 

Si cf leading ar- 
chitects and 
painters every- 

' where. 

* Our book, 
“ Moderi Wood 

Finishing” fF 

| shows finishes ’ 

in actual colors }5 
‘Tt and is a valu 

able compendi- 

m um on the wood 

A finishing sub- 
ject. Write—or 
simply tear out 
this ad, giving 
your name and 
address on the 
margin, and 
send it to us. 











steamer, HOPKINS 


New “Safety-Built” & ALLEN 


eas 


Safety 


Police 


As safe as 
it is sure. 















IS revolver is not 
“made safe” by 
mere safety devices —its 
basic construction absolutely 
guarantees safety. 


NTIL the trigger is pulled, 

the hammer of the 

“SAFETY POLICE” is en- 

tirely out of the danger zone— 

always above the firing-pin 

—resting against a solid wall 
of metal. 


inch barrel, 
or 32cal.—3 
inch barrel. 
** The Kind 
Policemen Carry” 


SENT DIRECT FROM FACTORY $ 50 
AT THIS PRICE by registered mail, ° 
postpaid, if your dealer does not keep it, 


E hammer is never in line 
withthe fn -pin, asinother 





revolvers. Until you pull the 
. _s sof ‘ . Our Catalogueand Gun Guide for 1908 Sent Free. Send 
tigger it Is as le ~ as it for this book. It not only givesacompletedescriptionof — — 
is when empty. It can’t go off all ‘* Safety Police’’ revolvers, but also gives useful in 32 or 38 Cal 
- : i ut fi t oft Ht 4 in. barrel, $8.00 
until ‘O' tuall lith tigger. formation about firearms, the care of them. Illustrates, | 4 1 ee 
ee ype w describes our entire line of revolvers, rifles andshotguns. | > 


The Hopkins & Allen Safety Police 
is the one real safety revolver. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
15 Chestnut Street, - Norwich, Conn. 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Send for my 64-page illustrated book 


Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise ever published on the 
vital subject of Deep Breathing— Correct and 
Incorrect Breathing clearly described with dia- 
grams and illustrations. 

The information given in this book has led thou- 
sands into the correct path to health and strength. 
Over 200,000 already sold. Sent on receipt of toc. 
(stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Respiratory Specialist, 
1367 Terminal Building, 103 Park Ave., New York 
ALL 


TYPEWRITERS.:.:. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Haif Manufacturers’ Prices 














8.50 | 
6° es 9.00 
Blued Finish 
$0c. extra 























My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


. allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. vilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York Eypewtiter Emporium, ¢2-94 Lake St., Chicage 








Land 
Secured 


6% 
O Bonds — 


at par in Jone of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
terest P ota Ag ‘months at American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, issued by the 


Denver Reservoir 
Irrigation Co. 


Mortgages on lands lying close to Denver are 
eposited with the above 


In- 


1 Bank llateral 
SECURITY security to the bonds “in 
the rat 125 to 100. 
UNDER all the peapuity of the Con 
THE pany, estimated worth 
Two to Three 
BONDS Million Dollars 
Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, Sites, 


Water Rights, etc. 


Municipal Bonds 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Fill out and return this coupon today. 
TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO. 1 
First. National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send illustrated description of 6% Denver 
Reservoir Irrigation Co. Bonds. 
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The Right Investment 
for a Prudent Man & 


If you demand a wide margin of 


ry 
8 security, coupled with certainty 
of interest payments, investigate the 
bonds of the Parsons Water Supply and 
Power Company, at once. Tangible as- 
sets far exceed indebtedness and interest 
charges amply secured by assured earn- 
ings. Sixteen years of profitable opera- 
tion guarantee it. 
to carry without spilling 
the ashes or tobacco, lighted or unlighted, in 
your vest, trousers or coat pocket, to smoke 
in an auto, while playing golf, on a boat, in 
a high wind, or anywhere, buy the 


For ample safety — 
Peach Pipe 


Here’s a 6% 
that will meet your requirements. We 
regard this, on personal knowledge and 

Stem swings over bowl making a cover, so contents 

cannot we gh an, pipe is not in use. Wind shield pre- 

vents ashes from setting fire to clothing or inflamma- 
bles. Made of genuine French briar and has solid 








— 















inv estigation, as the soundest, most flaw- 
less public service cor ration bond we 
vulcanized rubber stem. Ask 
your dealer for it or 


have handled in years. We commend it, at 
107 and accrued interest, for prudent in- 
vestment. The bond at this price nets 5.6%. 
Only $100,000 worth are offered and 
bonds are selling rapidly. 
Write today for full information. 
The Kimball Investment Co. 
1806'4 Main Street, Parsons, Kansas 
Note.— Jt is significant that no investor ever 
lost a dollar through —s of a {ns 
k corporation Water Bond is is 
Sead $1.00 to Leavitt & Peirce 
Dept. 2, United States Selling 
Agents, Cambridge, Mass., 
and the pipe will be mailed. 
Send for circular. 
Special terms to the trade. 
Manufacturers 
PEACH PIPE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Fi ° An 
hcin 
Inanc g Enterprise 
A practical book by Francis Cooper, 
is secured for ent es. Capit aliz ation, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful pose an n promotion. Endorsed by 
» Pre- 


best business men. es. Buckram bindin 
paid $4. Send for Bed Ie and list of business 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, NY. 








telling how money 





| THE “clever, original, amusing” 
BREAKING IN OF A YACHTMAN’S 
A Book for Summer Reading. 
Xllustrated. 





For Bale Everywhere. 
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Lilae bushes cost from ten cents to a 
dollar, the latter price being for a shrub 
from six to eight feet high, with a good ball 
of and ready for immediate flowering. 

A Hungarian kind has recently come in 
which greatly resembles the ordinary lilac 
but costs somewhat more. It flowers later 
and is declared to be immune from mildew. 

It at least ought to be at no disadvantage 
through being “ Hungarian,” for all of our 
lilacs, phe my a kind taat came direct from 
China, came originally from Persia, finding 
their way to Austria three hundred years 
ago, through the admiration of a return- 
ing Austrian Ambassador, and thence to 
England and America. 

Il lilaes sucker freely from the roots, but 
this suckering may be overcome by grafting 
on a root of California privet. 

Plan for a succession of blossoms. Have 
such shrubs as forsythia and dogwood and 
magnolia and the splendid azalea for early 
spring, and the really superb Japanese 
quince, but be wary of this last, as it is 
sv subject to San Jose scale as to make it 
highly dangerous to plant it nearan orchard. 

or later spring have such shrubs as the 
rhododendron, the mock orange, the snow- 
ball and deutzia—this last giving not only 
a beautiful glow of white, but ing 
what microscopists consider a marvelously 
beautiful leaf structure. 

For still later have such shrubs as spirza 
and althza, and for the autumn depend 
—_ than any other shrub upon the hard 

hydrangea, the hydrangea paniculata wand 
iflora. 

And when you have arranged all your 
shrubs to show beautifully in themselves 
and in relation to each other and to the 
trees and — when you have balanced 
sizes and shapes and foliage and colors; 
when you have planned _ worked— 
hen ing in mind that after planning your 

you must work your plan, and then 
look: at the accomplished result—it should 
be some satisfaction to remember that 
Wordsworth deemed this kind of work, 
when done mages to be in the same 
class with poetry and painting. 


A Good Dream 


RTHUR HAMMERSTEIN is the son 
of his father, the same being Oscar, 
inventor, composer and manager of grand 
opera mare A In fact, Arthur, 
aged somewhat under forty, is so much a 
chip of the old block that t the old block not 
infrequently lets him receive a good many 
blows of the descending cleaver intended 
for itself, which is another way of saying 
that he takes care of a great deal of the 
elder Hammerstein’s business details. 

Father and son were especially close 

together when they were planning the 
Manhattan Opera ouse in New York, 
and of Oscar’s toil were born visions which 
haunted Arthur by night. 

“Do you know,”’ oy ae one morning 
at breakfast, “that this thing is getting on 
my nerves? I dreamed theatre plans all 
night last night. I remember that one 
dream was to the effect that the Syndicate 
had put up a theatre in New York in which 
there wasn’t one seat from which you 
couldn’t see the stage.” 

Oscar blinked ami = ‘*My son,” he 
replied, ‘‘that was a ge dream, but there 
was one mistake about it: that theatre 


wasn’t in New York; it was in Heaven.” 
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SIMMONS SON 


-THE THOROUGHBRED OF 


THE RE\ OVE k WORL| 








ANY revolver purchasers buy 


a cheap revolver in the mis- 
taken belief that it’s economy to doso. 





when the occasion for its use arises. 


and dependable, because it is built so in 


revolvers because it is worth more. 


greater assurance of security. 








35 STOCKBRIDGE STREET 


HEIR purchase is made, not with a view to immediate 
use, but merely to have a weapon of defense on hand 


UT the inferior weapon isn’t worth having at any price. 
You buy a revolver as a protection to life and property, 
and for so vital a purpose only the best is good enough. 


HE SMITH & WESSON is the one revolver that 
fulfills the true revolver purpose. It is safe, trustworthy 


HE SMITH & WESSON costs more than other 
‘Every extra dollar 
it costs means increased safety, increased accuracy and a 


It doesn’t pay to take chances with the cheap revolver, 
tut it does pay to buy the SMITH & WESSON. 


SMITH & WESSON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


OUR BOOK 
“The Revelve” 
will be sent to 
anyone interested 
in revolver mat- 
ters. This book 
is beautifully 
illustrated and 
most interesting. 
It gives the history 
and evolution of 
the revolver from 
the bow pistol of 
the 1 2th Century 
to the most per- 
fect weapon of 
modern times. 
Write forit today. 


IT’S FREE 


every part. 























WAX LINED 
MOISTURE PROOF 
SAVES CIGARS 


RACINE 
PAPER GOODS CO 
RACINE Wis 


wax A enacted 


MOISTURE PROOF 
Saves c CIGARS 


ACINE. 
eave: sed Pf | co l}* 


50-FIFTY-50_ 





RACINE CIGAR POCKETS | 
wiTtH OPENINGS | 
aANDINNER WAx PAPER | 
LINING. printed with your | 
name as illustrated above | 
Mailed postpaid on oa L 


of TEN (10) CENT 


THE ONLY SANITARY 


CIGAR POCKETS 
Protect Cigars from breakage gamaiiee 
or other niu? and prevent (dee 5 


the scenting 


of clothing 4/ Nay i! 


‘kms 


In UNITED STATES, pe + Ade RACINE PAPER GOODS C0 Racine Wis: 


In CANADA ,address: 





THE PAPER GOODS CO..LTD.. Toronto Canada. 





——9 ,059-Word 





Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 





Sending for this free book binds you to Were. involves you 

in no obligation, yet it may be the mean$ of ig you ona 

broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this vilege, 

when * involves only the a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 27,151-153 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, com- 
bining strength and art. 
For lawns, churches, 
cemeteries. Send for 








mieteee Free Catalog. Address 
NATUR, Lhe Ward Fence Co. 
Box 735, Decatur, Ind. 
































ALLEN’S 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


FOOT-EASE 





and bunions. 
Foot-Ease makes tight- 


feet. We have over 





FREE 





Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 

ft tting or new shoes feel easy. 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
30,000 testimonials. 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


It relieves painful, swollen, 


Allen’s 
It is a certain 


TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
Do not accept any substitute. 





customer. Kushion Komfort Shoe Co.,11 R South St., Boston. 








7 Exceptional opportunity 
Manufacturers Permanent Business Offer Exceptional o 
parlors for most attractive comiortable shoe for men and women 
ever offered public; many special features. Every person possible 





ur 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1860 





lr PATENTS that PROTECT = 








ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 
Free as to Patentability. i gen ys Guide 
Book, and I ist of Inventions Wan sent free. 
VANS, WILEENS & ©O., WASHINGTON. D.C. 





Secured by 
Patents of Value pica Exec 
Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 
E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 
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ROAST MEATS 
Hot or Cold, are ren- 
dered more appetizing 
and agreeable by adding, 


to suit the taste, 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Chops, 
Stews, Game, Gravies, 
Salads, Cheese and nearly 
all the courses in a din- 
ner are given 
“that finishing 
touch”’ by its 
use. Itisa 


good digestive. 






See that 

Lea & Perrins 
Signature is on 
the Label and 
Wrappers. 


Beware of 

lmitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Acents, N. Y. 














is unequaled and 
unapproached by 
any other in the Sample b7 
world. Sold by mail. 25c. Four for $1.00 
moremerchantsand "“™*7ibinnsr@uield,cl 
in greater numbers Three for $1.00 delivered 
than any other. The Reason? It is the 
best. We want to send a premium to any 
one who prior to 1905 covered the:clamps 
of this hanger with cloth. Write us today. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY 
117 Franklin Street Chicago, Ill. 











Genuine Panama a Hats ts $1. .00 — 
Rare Bargain in Genuine 
Made possible only by our pe oe wt them - South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
and-woven, unblocked, 
and can be worn in that 
condition by Gentlemen, 
Gir! 


ys, 
or can be blocked by 
purchaser in any shape 


solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 
$1.00. 3: “Sesisiaction guaranteed, 

Supply limited 





kind. Assorted sizes. 
postpaid, securely 
packed, on receipt of 
PANAMA HAT CO., 181 William 4 tt. New York City 














Let us send youthe book 
telling about this Com- 
pany’s 6 per cent. 

Certificates of Deposit 


Write today —- You'll be interested. 












Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
Calvert Building, Baltimore. Md. 














showed up a scant mile away; her course 
unaltered, t out to sea, 


she peinted 
—_ ribbon of smoke off behind 


About here the Empress should have 
turned had she been going to Norfolk. 
“T thought so; he’s on to me now,” ex- 
— Lambert; for the — black 
smoke n to pour from the ygnet’s 
il necking yous hee var 
““Hewas wate you t 
he no attention to your distress signal, 

now you are right in his wake,” laughed 
Seudder. ye He's = f + going to hit 
it up, too. That bu will run from any- 
thing that looks suspicious.’ 

Lambert turned to the voice tube. “‘ Mr. 
pore Parad put on the passever and give her all 


With ths live steam passing over direetly 
into the secondary cy inder of her engine 
- rg ny tore and smashed ahead, her 

litting the incoming swells 
tke a knife anning and the whole crew, 
save the stokers, were lined up below; 
their wondering, expectant eyes now on the 
pilot-house above, then on the Cygnet. 

Gradually the oe of her “ye 
structure, ri and the es at her 
stern rail Jig ing unaided po a oe Even 
to a landsman’s - the Cygnet appeared 
unusual. To the knowing, critical eye she 
was something of a freak, because of the 
many stays running up from all sides to her 
tall stack. Abaft her abnormally raised 
hatches was perched a “‘ house”’ that looked 
not much larger than a water bucket by 
comparison; while she was bunched up 
forward of her waist like a hunchback. 

‘“When ought she to change her course— 
for Hatteras?’’ Scudder asked ea cagerly. for 
the Empress began to pound as the waters 
became heavier and rougher each moment. 

‘“‘She’s east, nor’east now, she ought to 
go south, sou’east, out there by the vahin 
tling buoy. That must be your big nigger, 
and I san oll that’s McPhitter standing by 
him,’’ Lambert added, handing the glasses 
to Seudder. 

‘«Thereshe goes now—ah!’’ hemuttered. 

Lambert snatched the glasses from the 
man’s shakin hands. ‘‘She’s losing steer- 
age! What the —-- 

The Cygnet. swung square around at 
right pm to her previous course; back a 

int or two, then around again, rolling 
Scoviie. Suddenly her tall stack began 
to sway — uncertainly—then it 


toppled o 

Took,” or Manning from below. 
‘*She’s rolled the stack clean off her.” 

Lambert turned calmly to the voice tube. 
“*Slow. down a bit, Mr. Graff—about half 
speed’ll do, I reekon— —and stand by. Don’t 
want to get too close—yet,”” he added to 
himself. 

The tremendous crash athwart the Cyg- 
net’s deck brought every man—stokers 
and all— tay A up like rats out of a 

flooded sewer lifeboats presently 
slid down from the price new davits. They 
soon filled with men and started for the 
Empress. Suddenly they changed their 
direction and bore yy A straight for the 
distant pilot ships. ird boat shot out 
Yn ming on the port side and followed the 


To. those aboard the tug the Cygnet, 
rolling helplessly in the long swells, ‘ard 
oe a Seventies, terrifying spectacle— 
although she was in no immediate danger, 
so far as they could see. 

The stack in falling had pulled out every 
bolt in the round plate that held it to the 


deck—exactly as a falling tree uproots 
itself; the other end of the long funnel was 
buckled di across the starboard 


Throwes like o Eee of empty rubber hose. 
ing hole in the deck dense 
cae of tb smoke, from the newly- 
fed furnaces, poured out and over her u 
works, down this way and that, as the slow 
wind took it. The feed pipe, leading up to 
the siren, had come away with the stack, 
broken short off below deck. And straight 
up. through the black, shifting pall, a tall, 
ite jet of steam shot into t e air, grad- 
ually em a It was no 
wonder ic—utter and uncontrol- 
lable— hed t n hold of the crew. In the 
midst of it all cease McPhitter, yelling 
madly, gesticulating after the deserters. 
Up in the bow of the Empress, one hand 
upon the flag-pole, Lambert hailed through 
the megaphone. ‘‘Why don’t you come 
off that boat? Are you crazy?” Even as 
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CAPTAIN LAMBERT’S LUCK 


(Continued from Page 8) 


he spoke the vessel slid away into the 

trough of the sea, and fetched up with a 
uiver—listed to starboard. Her cargo 
shifted, the situation changed instantly. 

“Take me and my nigger off her, — 9 
shrieked the grt ra sy — 

“Get those starboard "3 ‘over,’ 
Lambert ordered, on the —s to the 
pilot-house. ‘‘ Keep that red h id of yours 
out of sight,’’ he added to Scudder, and 
took the wheel from Manning. 

It was delicate, —— work to get 
close: enough to the ling vessel for the 
two men to come off. MePhitter came 
first. When half-way down the —_ ladder 
the gigantic Barbados negro— in his 
ears and a red handkerchief about is head 
—lowered a heavily-weighted blanket, tied 
securely about the ends. It swung from 
McPhitter’s hand over into the bow of the 
Empress with a dull clink. A second one 
followed. The fenders of the plunging tug 
scraped alongside. The two men sprang 
aboard, leaving the Cy et ag tech- 
nieally and actually ate 

Lambert called up ) the tue: tee jabber- 
ing excitedly in Spanish, and pointed under 
his bunk in the tiny stateroom, which 
opened into the pilot-house. They went in 
with the treasure and he softly turned the 
lock on them. 

Giving the wheel, with a few rapid words, 
to his mate, Lambert ran down and aft, 
where he stepped up on the bulwark. 
Steadying himself with outstretched hand 
against the flat house, and waiting until the 

mpress rose to the alternate dip of the 
Cygnet, he gave a mighty leap—-up and out. 
Both hands gripped the ladder as his body 
crashed against the vessel’s side. He hung 
therea few seconds breathless, half-stunned, 
then climbed aboard. 

The Empress swung around, her stern 
twenty feet away, and a heave line shot out 
over the Cygnet’s bow into Lambert’s 
hands. Slowly he hauled the eight-inch 
hawser inboard, carefully snubbing it 
around the starboard bitts. Dripping with 
perspiration he waved the Empress ahead 
and started up to the wheel-house, when a 
shout, followed by the clang of Graff’s 
yur smote his ears. Turning, he saw the 

re of the big negro curve over the stern 
the tug, like a frog. Just ahead of him 
eet McPhitter, stroking the ice cold water 
with the ‘“‘crawl” of the aquatic sprinter. 
Both powerful swimmers, they made for 
the rope ladder, still dangling from the 


C ygnet s rail. 
vow ¢ taken by surprise, Lambert 
em in vain to go back, and 
then sprang to the side with an oath. “He's 
eaught sight of Scudder and sized up the 
whole thing,” he growled savagely. ith 
the ladder drawn half-way up, Lambert 
paused, and let it fall back. ‘‘I reckon that 
would be the same as murder,’’ he muttered 
looking at the cold brine, heaving and 
swashing below. ‘‘And the skunk’s got 
his nerve, too, or I’m a liar. It’s just per- 
ishing.” He unconsciously spoke aloud 
his admiration and stood calmly by to 
watch the dripping, shivering men come 
over the rai! and disa raft. He mo- 
tioned the tug, which had backed down 
almost on the swimmers, te goahead. The 
Cygnet’s bow came slowly around. She 
ag to roll so heavily and started on up 
the bay. 

The skillful, daredevil act should have 
warned Lambert that he was alone with 
two desperate men, one of them almost a 
giant. owever, nothing but the picture 
of himself sliding into the harbor at Balti- 
more with the Cygnet in tow filled his mind. 

He went up to the vessel’s wheel. It 
spun clear around to his touch, until the 
end of a broken wire rope came into view. 
He gazed at it thoughtfully. Coming on 
deck he bent over to examine the end of a 
wire stay that had helped to support the 

rostrate stack. Each of those on the sides 
re the mark of a thin taper file inside the 


shou 


ringbolt. Lambert’s face flushed. ‘‘The 
yous b hellyon!”” he muttered; ‘“‘the young 
ellyon!’ 


A half-hour went by before McPhitter 
appeared in dry clothes. Unheeding the 
wreckage before him, he strode around the 
house with an oath. 

Leaning against the stern rail, Lambert, 
with a suave smile, watched the tall, loose- 
a figure, topped by a shock of wiry, 

lack hair. ‘“‘Have you warmed up 
he — genially as McPhitter con- 
fron him 


yet?” | 
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You 
Too 
Can 
Have a 
Stylish 
“NATIONAL” 
Suit 


FREE Fall 
Style Book 
(Ready Aug. 26) 
Write for 
Your Copy. 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book Free 


From the Largest Ladies’ 
Establishment in the World. 
All the distinctive New York Styles for Fall and Winter, 
everything really desirable, is included in this PREE New York 
Fashion Guide—ready August 26th. 


STYLES ARE GREATLY CHANGED 
See for yourself the radical change in styles and learn what is 
going to be worn. Write for your Free copy of this Style Book 
TODAY. It is the most handsome, the largest, most complete 
and most ge Free Style Book ever issued by the 
“NATIONAL. Send in your name and reserve your copy 
TODAY. It shows 63 models of 


FALL SUITS $7. 50 0933 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 
NEW YORK STYLES 
Style Book and Samples Sent Free 
This Free Style Book also illustrates and describes the farsous 
“NATIONAL” ready-made, garments— cloaks, furs, skirts, 
waists, hats, and all ready-made apparel for Ladies, Misses 
and Children 


= ‘ NATIONAL" POLICY .— We pay all 
our Goods to 


ST. any part 

Uv States. Your Money Back if yor Ask for it. 
Write TODAY for your copy of OUR Free Style Book of 

New York Fashions and if you wish a Tailor-Made Suit or 

Skirt ask for samples and state colors you wear 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 














Grass Carpets and Rugs 


The Only Suitable 
Porch Covering 


The typical homes of to-day are so designed 
as to have the porches as cozy and inviting 
as any part of the interior, contemplating 
the coming of the summer season when you 
‘ aon say peeple live outdoors. A!l rooms 
have been thoroughly renovated, the heavy, 
hot draperies and carpets removed, and a 
fresh, cool and inviting atmosphere pervades 
the home by covering all the floors with 


| Crex Carpets and Rugs 


In contrast with these interior decorations 
and in perfect harmony with the natural 
outdoor surroundings, RUGS 
are the only suitable covering for the porch. 
Nature designed CREX for this specific 
purpose. It givesa soft, restful and refresh- 
ing tone, affords a firm, quiet footing and 
resists the effects of all weather. 

Carpets in all widths— plain and striped. 

Rugs in a large variety of designs and sizes 


Avoid imitations : GREX trade- 


Look for the mark. 


For sale at all ope site Department, 
Furniture and Carpet Stores 


ham American Grass Twine Co.,377 Breadway,N.Y. 1 








Pumps Water Without Cost 


Just what is needed on every farm. Gives country residents 
city conveniences. If there's a stream on your land 
ARA H VLIC RAM. Write for 


catalogue A D and estimate. We furnish Caldwell 


Tanks and Towers. ee Frame Saeine 
40 Nassau St, Factory : Chester, Pa 
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‘Where are you going ?" the man snarled, 
with a show of yellow teeth. 

** Back adh, back to Baltimo’.’” 
Lambert half chanted the line, throwin 
his great shoulders back with the motion o 
the cake-walker. ‘‘Don’t remember me, 
eh?” he asked suddenly, leaning forward, 
hands in his pockets. 

McPhitter’s My lip lifted in a sneer. 
“Yes, I remember you. What do you 
want—the price of a tow?” 

“No, I want you,” Lambert replied, his 
face white with wrath. ‘‘And now I’ve 
got you,”’ he went on, his voice smooth as 
ice, ‘I’m going to make a monkey of you, 
same as you did me. I’m going to skyhoot 

our old tub right up to the foot of 
ebster Street —bell in one hand, jingle in 
the other and the whistle cord in my teeth. 
See?” He jerked his head around in the 
direction and turned again to gaze into the 
bore of a 44-calibre Colt’s revolver. 

About four feet away it looked as big as 
a Krupp gun. A thin, icy blast of air ran 
up Lambert’s spine; it seemed to lift the 
short hairs on the back of his neck. He 
never moved a muscle, but stood, his soul 
staring out of his eyes, wondering if the 
powder would burn him at that distance. 

“I'll give you one minute to change your 
mind—to take me to Newport News,” 
McePhitter gritted, scarcely articulate with 


rage. 

The cornered man’s half-dazed brain 
clicked into action. ‘‘Oh, take a chew of 
tobacco,” he drawled, slowly withdrawing 
his hand from his trousers’ pocket. 

Wen it, you ——”’ 

““Won’t hurt you.” Lambert looked 
down at the twist in his open hand. He 
tore off a piece with his big teeth and began 
to munch unconcernedly. 

““You can’t bluff me.”” MePhitter’s nar- 
row, close-set eyes glittered insanely along 
the barrel. ‘‘ What are you going to do? 
Time’s up.” 

Still clutching the twist, Lambert made 
a slow gesture of protest—as if about to 
speak. As the gun was lowered a bit in 
anticipation, his lips pursed, his chin jerked 
up and a big, brown stream of tobacco juice 
struck MePhitter square between the eyes. 

The instant Lambert spat he sprang cat- 
like aside and forward; the powder from 
the spasmodically exploded cartridge burn- 
ing his ear. Before the blinded man could 

et his hands up, a fist—hard as a horse’s 
hoof —struck him a half-glancing blow on 
the high cheekbone. Ten feet away Mc- 
Phitter crumpled up on the slanting deck, 
rolling senseless into the scuppers. 

The blow and the moving deck carried 
Lambert off his balance. He had no time 
to regain it, for, with a hoarse cry, the 
gigantic black had him around the waist in 
a grasp, the like of which had never been 
laid upon him; a grasp which he will re- 
member to his dying day. His left arm 
pinioned to his side—helpless, he tried to 
strike the thick, brutish face pressed down 
against his shoulder. Desperately he 
fought to keep his feet from leaving the 
dock, from the breath being crushed out of 
him. Tiny, flashing specks of golden light 
began to dance in his blurring vision. His 
fist—impotent against the bullet head— 
opened. Blindly, instinctively, he felt up- 
ward for the windpipe. The negro’s head 
flew back with Lambert’s fingers fastened 
on those spiral, springlike muscles that 
slide up and down in the throat. With all 
his strength he squeezed, until that terrible 
thumb and forefinger met behind the ne- 
gro’s ‘‘Adam’s Apple.”’ The gorilla-like 
arms flew up and Lambert’s feet touched 
the deck. - One quick, blessed draft of air 
filled his lungs; then he jerked with all his 


might. 

Fiesh and blood could not withstand 
fingers that bent pieces of money for pas- 
time. The giant black staggered away, 
clutching at fis throat. 

Lambert himself, sobbing and gaspi 
for breath, fell on his hands and knees an 
watched the crazed negro, fighting the 
empty air, go against the rail and topple 
overboard. 

Presently, the rat man arose, feel- 
ing himself over. He glanced at McPhitter, 
still lying unconscious in the scuppers, a 
leg dangling out under the rail. “Hey, 
Sonny,” he grinned, ‘‘ you missed the sight 
of your life. And I don’t reckon anybody 
else’’—he straightened up and looked over 
the house. Nothing but the smoke of the 
Empress could be seen as they plowed 
along up the bay. 

McPhitter was carried below to his cabin 
and lashed securely in his bunk, his arms 
being left free. By the time hot water and 
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towels had been procured the helpless man 
began to moan, then to scream and curse 
horribly. 

For an hour and a half Lambert silently 
worked on him, finally tying the raging 
skipper’s hands, that his eyelids might be 
forced open to let the warm water, squeezed 
from the towels, help the tear ducts wash 
out the fiery, acrid juice. Then he laid a 
couple of heavy cloths soaked in cold water 
yd the battered features and went up on 

eck. 

It would soon be dark, so he set about 
arranging the Cygnet’s lights and then for- 
aged for a bite to eat. ePhitter would 
take nothing, but — cursing long 
enough to drink eagerly of the water 
offered him. Far into the night McPhitter 
raved, until Lambert, finding the medicine 
chest at last, sent the tormented man into 
temporary oblivion. Then, taking the 
Cygnet’s papers, manifests and bills of 
lading from the broken safe, Lambert 
went forward to the wheel-house with a 
couple of blankets. 

hen he awoke it was broad day and a 
marine reporter, in his naptha launch, was 
shouting alongside. It was eight o’clock 
and they were just off Seven-Foot Knoll— 
almost home. 

The man in the launch wrapped a morn- 
ing paper about a monkey wrench and 
tossed it aboard. Lambert read a very 
hazy, inaccurate account of what had ha 

ened at the Capes—wired up from the 

ight Ship. ‘‘ Nothing to say,” he called. 
**You might as well go on up to the shops; 
the boss will do the talking.” 

Listed full twenty degrees to starboard 
and down by the head, her prostrate stack 
across the rail, the Cygnet was a sight to 
behold as she followed the Empress up 
through the lower harbor, into the Basin, 
the solitary figure of Lambert —a> 
the bow. Kuewerlng each toot that 
greeted her, the tug’s siren growled con- 
tinuously. 

Every man in the shops quit work to 
line the dock. The little Comet slid over 
from the lumber yard, puffing ostenta- 
tiously, and helped to warp the Cygnet in. 

Up in the private office Cabell drew out a 
slip cut from a newspaper a few days old, 
and Lambert read: 


$5000 REWARD 


For the detention of the S. 8. Callao, and the 
arrest of her Captain, McPhitter, in any port 
whose Government has an extradition treaty with 


Nicaraugya. §Byrique Ropricuez, 
1 St., Phila., Pa. 


‘* And I’ve got him!’ exclaimed Lambert. 

For an hour the two men talked, un- 
mindful of the crowd outside, until Cabell 
leaned back in his swivel chair. ‘‘If these 
papers are all ‘O. K,’” he said, smiling, 
“you have salvaged about sixty thousand 
dollars’ worth of stuff, to say nothing of the 
rest of it. A pretty lucky bit of work.”’ 

‘Being as it’s almost Christmas, you 
know,”’ Lambert insinuated. 

Cabell looked up quickly and hesitated. 
“I’m game,” he said finally, his myopic 
eyes snapping behind the thick glasses, 
‘but, to do it, you disobeyed ———' 

He was interrupted by a loud knock and 
the entrance of a swarthy, black-eyed little 
man, who introduced himself and began to 
splutter in excited broken English. 

Lambert went out and returned with the 
treasure in the blankets, Scudder at his 
heels. The latter began to speak in Span- 
ish and Sefior Rodriguez impressively 
shook hands all around once more. 

“IT was just telling him,’ explained 
Scudder, ‘‘that I spent my last dollar for a 
telegram and had to go aboard your boat 
to get a meal.”’ 

s Rodriguez, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, laid formal claim to the money, 
Lambert sent word to his mate to bring 
McPhitter up and turned to Scudder. 
“How much would it take to put you 
straight—at home?’ he asked in a low 
tone. 

** About twenty-five hundred dollars,” 
was the eager reply. 

After a few whispered words with Cabell, 
Lambert shoved a roll of bills into 
Scudder’s hand. ‘Sonny,’ he drawled, 
‘there is a hotel uptown called the Strat- 
ford. Rig yourself out and loaf around up 
there till I come for you.” 

“All right, sir. hen P Any come up I'll 
buy you a drink,” Scudder grinned, and 
disappeared just as McPhitter thrust his 
— bandaged face through the other 

oor. 








ONGO ROOFING is made for all 
weathers. An unusually severe storm 
won’t hurt it. Am extraordinary hot 
spell won’t hurt it. An extra long cold 
snap won't hurt it. It will stand any kind 
of exposure. Itis the ‘‘ Neverleak-roof”’— 
the kind that stays tight after it gets old as 
well as when it is new. 


ONGO ROOFING is a real protection 
to any building. Some roofings are 
nothing but paper that will take a layer of 
paint or coating. In-that case the paint is 
your real roof, and when it wears off, the 
roof is ruined. It is an actual fact that 
many so-called roofings will dissolve under 
the action of water if not protected by the 
paint or coating. 
Congo Roofing is a different proposition 
The weather finds no way in which to 
attack it. 


Sg can’t damage it because there is 
nothing in it that is affected by water 
in any way. If Congo Roofing were put at 
the bottom of a pond, the water would 
not disintegrate it in years. 


Pe: can’t damage it because there is 
nothing in it that is volatile— nothing 
that will evaporate. If Congo Roofing 
were hung out like a flag for years, so that 
air could get at both sides of it, it would 
stay just as pliable and elastic as when new. 


LIMATE can’t change it because there 
is nothing in it that is affected b 
either heat or cold. The heat on roofs 
in summer is often terrific, and in winter 





Plant of Allen Panel Co., Johnson City, Tenn., Roofed with Congo. 





the snow thaws and freezes there for weeks 
but Congo has never shown any effects of 
such exposure. 


3 can’t rot because there is nothing in 
it that can decompose. It is because 
we know the nature of the materials we 
use that we venture to make these claims, 


Be foot of Congo Roofing is care 
fully inspected as it comes off the 
machine. No imperfect roils are allowed 
to leave the factory. Every pound of the 
material that enters into the composition 
is carefully tested before being used, and 
strictly held to standard. Should it fail 
in the slightest way, it is immediately 
discarded. 


ONGO ROOFING is put up in rolls 

36 inches wide. Each roll contains 
108 square feet, sufficient to cover 100 
square feet and allow for a two-inch lap. 
The rolls are finished with an attractive 
wrapper and label, and are capped with 
a special metal cap to protect the ends of 
the roofing. A steel rod runs through the 
center to hold the fixtures securely in place, 


pg a ds Congo cement, nails and 
ceps for applying are neatly packed 
in the center of each roll, so that you pay 
nothing for extras. 


ONGO ROOFING is easy to apply. 

Skilled labor is not necessary. You 
don’t have to hire an expert to help. If 
you can drive a nail you can do all the 
work that is necessary. 





FREE SAMPLE 





are cut from our regular stock. 





straps. 


solid bronze, gun metal and rubber. Two @ 


The ‘‘ La-Flat’’ Belt 


Don’t buy your roofing until you examine a sample of Congo; and remem- 
ber, Congo samples aré not special pieces prepared for the purpose, but 


We mention this because Congo is so attractive looking, so tough and 
pliable, that people sometimes think the samples must be specially prepared. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


572 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WH I 


San Francisco 





Chicago 


"Iie OLD STYLE 


The crude, untidy belt with its loose, curling end sticking out in that unsightly way— or— 
The ‘‘La-Flat’’ Belt with its patent inner pouch. 
The end is in the pouch and out of sight. 
classy, smooth, body-hugging belt that lays flat all the way round. 


No clumsy 
The result is a 


All this superiority of make — 


Mtosmiteremamdnn, 67 o iat” Beit sts. 


Why buy the old style belt, when you can get this classy “Za-F/at" Belt at the same price? 
Made in a dozen different leathers with a he choice of catieairy ucle- Rylan, in oxidized, 

es. A 
If your dealer doesn't sell ‘‘La-Flat" Helts, send us your waist measure, color of leather and finish of 
buckles, and retail price, and we'll prepay the belt to you. Booklet showing “‘La-Flat"’ styles, free upon request. 


The Rucel Company, 59 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 


Prices 75c and $1. 





Why it lays flat 





DOLCEOLA 
A Miniature Grand Piano 
The Doleeola's captivat- 
ing harmony and original 
construction give it instant 
popularity, and the hearty 


If you can whistle a tune you can play it on the 


endorsement of musicalex- 
perts everywhere. It ap- 
peals to the larger number 
because of its low cost. 

Free, handsome catalog. 








> 4a The Toledo Symphony Co. 
like a piano 606 Berlin Block, Toledo, 0. 










OWN A FACTORY 


Big money making concrete blocks. 
Pettyjohn plants successful everywhere. 
\ Patented Portable and Collapsible Machine 
is the best, fastest, simplest and cheapest 
No off-bearing. No cracked or broken 
blocks. No expensive iron pallets. Trade 
rapidly increases. No ex lence neces- 
sary. e furnish complete instruc- 
tions. Now is the time to start. Write 
for full particulars. 

The Pettyiohn Co, 666 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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ble ‘‘ paper” profit in it. At that 
nt he had he Sed neither receding nor 
forward, studying those accumu- 
signs which, in his judgment, boded 
the venture. He had fa hfully com- 
ed the signs to Dutcher; ed 
im that the deal ought to be aban- 
ad; latterly, even begged him to get 
, while =4 pow gon cole ana of his 
;. Dute evelo a ive 
jbornness. All his pride and bulldog, 
ng blood were involved. It had 
gmed to Belford that he was simply 
shsessed to ruin himself. 
‘Now, Belford’s conscience was clear. 
had faithfully advised his principal to 
best of his ability; had pointed out the 
. It was an open field, a game free 
to anybody to play as he chose. So if he, 
on his own personal account, elected to 
abandon Dutcher’s side of the deal and 
take the other side, to sell out his Duluth 
and Winnipeg and go short, who could 
accuse him? Where was the treachery? 
That was, in fact, exactly what he had 
meant to do—and with the profit retire in 
Piamph. But odd compunctions arose and 














him. Plausible as it all looked, he 
knew in his heart that when he went to 
Jane and said, ‘‘ Yes, as you desired, I’ve 
fmished with Dutcher; I’ve chucked the 
whole business,’ it would be a monstrous 
lie. His relationship to Dutcher had been 
changed these last three weeks. He saw 
that the burly man was going to pieces, 
and that when he pretended not to see it, 
that, too, was a huge lie. More than once, 
in his leaden heaviness, he had muttered 
to himself, ‘‘ No, my girl, you’re sweet and 
frank. I won’t lie to you any more, what- 
ever happens.” 

A waiter had come in answer to the 
signal of Dutcher’s lifted forefinger, taken 
the order deferentially, and glided away. 

“Dutch, I want you to listen to me once 
more,” Belford began. In spite of himself 
his voice was not exactly steady. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see—after this scene—you've left ’em 
no choice but to go ahead and smash you? 
Dutch, do pull up a bit. You can save 
something. And don’t drink that whisky 
when it comes. Come, Dutch, let me go 
home with you right now. Let’s go home 
and sit down and talk it over sensibly. 
Please don’t drink that whisky.” e 
pleaded on rapidly, his hand on Dutcher’s 
arm. He spoke of Ma; of the girl at school. 

Dutcher answered never a_ word; 
glowered stonily straight ahead of him; 
gulped down the liquor. 

till Belford pleaded, clinging to it as 
though his life depended upon it; begged 
him to put aside the drink; to come home. 
Dutcher did not move a muscle, except 
that presently he tipped the bottle and 
took another draft." Tears came into 
Belford’s eyes. 

Then Dutcher turned upon him, black 
and sullen. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you, 
Belford?’ he growled mockingly. ‘‘ You’re 
just one of the gang, ain’t you? A pack of 
wolves. My booze used to be good enough 
for you. You hadn’t anything to say 
against it when I was winning. What’s got 
into you to preach lately? I’ll tell you. 
You’ve gone over to Morser. You think 
old Dutch is gone up the spout. So you 
want to preach a little sermon over him 
before you pick his bones. Didn’t I take 
ou up from a desk? And you’re short of 

uluth and Winnipeg up to your ears this 
minute!” 

“On my word of honor, Dutch, I haven’t 
sold a single share! Not a single share!”’ 
Belford exclaimed—strangely glad to be 
able to say it. 

“Well, you will sell to-morrow,” 
Dutcher persisted, his lip lifting. ‘‘ You 
think I’m done for—same’s the others!”’ 
His eye lit up; he ground his teeth to- 
gether. ‘“‘They can’t smash me! They 
can’t do it! Bill Morser built himself up 
on my plows. Let himcome on, if hethinks 

e can smash me!”’ 

The blacksmith’s face was congested, 
shocking; his eyes glowed. A thought 
struck Belford that cut in to the quick. It 
was that this senseless stubbornness pro- 
ceeded from a mind aiready tainted; that 
dissipation, a bad occupation, worry, had 
done their work, and Dutcher was actually 
part mad. 

He leaned over, yearning with com- 
passion and remorse. ‘Listen to what I 
say, Dutch. I'll stick as long as you do, 
if that’s any comfort. I’ll go down with 










the ship. Just cut out the booze this once 
and — home with me. Come! A good 
spin in the open w t you right in. 
I want to tal business $0 rou! - 

Dutcher relapsed to his wooden attitude, 
but now and again reached for the bottle. 
It was dark when they came out on the 
flagging, and Dutcher moved with a certain 
ponderous deliberation—by which he be- 
trayed what other men betray by stagger- 
ing. Belford hung at his side, leaden and 
sick, but he | to hope. They moved u 
the street to where Dutcher’s automobile 
was waiting. Striving, sickly, to hope, 
Belford thrust a hand under the black- 
smith’s arm and said cheerfully, loud 
enough for the chauffeur to hear, “ All 
right. We'll go home now.” 

Dutcher shoved him back with a pon- 
derous elbow and gave the chauffeur an 
address. 

‘‘No, no, Dutch!” Belford burst out. 
“Don’t go there! Come home, Dutch. 
You sha’n’t go there! I won't let you!” 
He barred the way to the machine and 
threw his arms around his companion. 

Grimly, without a word, Dutcher freed 
himself, pushed Belford back, and struck 
him in the face—a blow that sent him 
sprawling on the flagstones. 

When Belford gathered himself up, 
dazed, the car was moving away. Two 
astonished pedestrians had paused. One 
of them was picking up Belford’s hat; the 
other looking vaguely for a policeman. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Belford explained 
stupidly and not seeing them very clearly. 
‘All right—a little misunderstanding.” 

The two men looked at each other un- 
certainly, shrugged their shoulders, and 
walked on. 

A moment later Belford became aware 
that he was walking up the street with his 
hat in his hand. He stopped to put it on. | 
His cheek felt strange, and, mechanically, 
he put his handkerchief to it. The cloth 
was dabbled with blood when he took it 
away. He sat down on a doorstep then 
and stared at the house-front opposite, the 
heaviness inside him cracking his heart. 
‘All the same, Ma,’’ he thought, ‘‘I’ll go 
down with the ship.” 

It seemed to him next day that some- | 
thing should be said; so he wrote a line: | 
“Dear Jane: I’m afraid, after all, I’m 
hopelessly tied up with Dutcher.” 

A month went by. Then he presented 
himself at Professor Brewster’s apartment. 
Entering the room where he sat, at first 
sight of him Jane’s lips parted. It was not 
forgiveness or anything like that; but 
sheer pity, as for a broken horse or hurt 
dog. He did not arise, offer a hand, or 
attempt even by a word to claim any sort of 
footing with her—simply sat, his hat on his 
knees, looking at her with large, dull eyes. 

“T couldn’t do anything, Jane,” he said. 
“T’ve just come from Ma. I wanted to 
come in and see you. I want to get it all | 
cleared up and ended.” 

““Yes,”’ she breathed, and slipped into a | 
chair, some distance from him, bending 
forward attentively. 

“‘Of course, you were right enough,” he | 
went on dully. ‘I did have a good deal of | 
influence with him. No doubt I could have | 
helped him if I’d tried in time. He talked 
it over with me latterly. No doubt I 
could have done a good deal. He didn’t 
mean to be bad; was a good sort in his 
rough way. But he was awfully stupid 
about everything except business—sort of 
ashamed, too, under the surface. When he 
bragged about having been a blacksmith it 
was a good deal because he thought some- 
body might try to throw it up to him. 
Thought he must do as the Romans do; 
show he was right up to date. He got in | 
with a rotten crowd and when he aped them | 
it was a good deal like the small boy 
smoking his first cigar—just to show he’s 
up to it, you know. He’d always worked 
hard; lived in his small, decent town; 
never thought much of pry else. So 
when he got down here with a lot of money 
he was something like a sailor on his first | 
shore leave. His dull brain could hardly | 
imagine ways to satisfy his appetites fast | 
enough. It’s all plain enough now; and I | 
could have hel him.” 

““Yes,”’ she murmured sadly. 

“But I was just as stupid as he was, | 
Jane; thought if the Romans did it, that 
settled it. I wanted his business, and did 
whatever seemed likeliest to get it—as 
going around with him; laughing when I 
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BELFORD’S FRIEND 


(Continued from Page 13) 
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is ideal for household use. 
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iP” When 
One 
Is Sick 


how refreshing is a cool breath of 
air! How much the comfort—even the 
very recovery —of the hot, fever-tortured 
patient depends upon keeping a good circu- 
lation of air in the sick-room. You will be sur- 


a; 


t 









prised to find how quick and how complete the 
change will be in the hot, stuffy chamber, when you try 
our small household electric fan. The sick one will breathe 
easier and freer at once, and recovery will be wonderfully helped. 


The 


TANDARD” 


Special Model — Nine Inch 


ELECTRIC FAN 


Price $9.00 


In the home it serves every purpose of the heavier types 


of fans, yet is very iight and easy to move about. It actually requires only about one- 
half the curretit consumed by an ordinary 16 c. p. lamp. 


“The Standard " line includes fans in every size for every requirement in either Direct or Alternat- 
ing Current, and every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship, 
Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If 


your local dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders to 
our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt shipment will 
be made. Write to-day for our special Fan Booklet “8.” 
New York, 145 Chambers ; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 8t.; Chicago, 46 W. Jackson 
Boulevard ; Dallas, 264 Live 
Ork 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St is, E. 
Oo., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, B-R Electric & Telephone Mfg. Co 


N. W.; New jeans, 
Electric 


The Robbins & Myers Co., *inditeitt sins 
y 9 
current up to 15 H. P. for every requirement 


We also make motors for direct ” 
Our special illustrated booklet on this subject is ready to mail. Write for it To-day. 


leveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Ave., 
Van Nort 
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SERVIA 
Front 2% in. 
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SANFORD 
Front 2% in. 





SIGMA 
Front 2% in. 





SIBLEY 


Collars Insured to Wear 
4 Months pct. FREE 


Inevery box of ‘‘SquareWear’’Collars you'll 
find this specific, positive, iron-clad, signed 


SARANAC 











cracks, saw edges, or torn-buttonholes for 
four months or longer. If they don’t we 
agree to replace them with new collars, 
rovided that they are returned to us with- 
n four months from date of purchase.” | 





GUARANTEE | 


“ E GUARANTEE that ‘Square 


Wear’ Collars will wear free from | 


SOUDAN 
Front 1 in 





This guarantee means just what it says — 
that you are absolutely relieved from risk 
when you buy 





OOUARE WEAR 


They come in a wide range of styles and are sold 
only in boxes containing half a dozen of a size and 
style at $1.00 a box. Should your dealer be una 
to supply you, send us his name on attached 
coupon, with $1.00, and we will send you a box 


If the styles shown here are not what 
you wear, write at once for complete 


SQUARE WEAR COLLAR CO. 
27 Rensselaer Street, Troy, N.Y. 





Coward 


SIBLEY 


The Only Guaranteed Collars = Front 2% i». /, Wes 


Put “ Square Wear” Collars to the test — under the 


Guarantee they must make good. 
; 
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nonths or longer 


style book. 
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Georgia School of Technolegy 


An engineering institute of the high- 
est rank in the heart of 
the progressive South. 
Advanced courses in 
Mechanical, Electrical, 
Textile and Civil Engi- 
neering, Engineering 
Chemistry, Chemistry 
and Architecture. 
Extensive and new 
equipment of Shop, 
Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
The demand for the 
School’s graduates is 
much greater than the 
supply. Dormitories. 
Cost reasonable. 
Climate unsurpassed. 


For illustrated catalog, address 








K. G. Matheson, A.M.,LLD., President, Atlanta, Ga. 














Peddie Institute for Boys 


Drops co-educational feature and becomes 
school for boys only. Emphasizes Rugby ideals 


of schol and character. 

An endowed school, offering superior advan- 
tages at moderate cost. 5 # year covers all 
school expenses, except books. 

Prepares for all colleges, technical, law and 
medical scheols. Strong, practical business 
course for boys not going to college. Facilities 
for study of music. Lower school for boys 11 
to 14 years. 


Located in central New Jersey, nine miles 


from 3 region unsurpassed for health. 
Large grounds, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic field, running track. All sports under 


physical director. 
Forty-first, year opens Sept. 23. For catalogue, address 


Priacipal R.W. SWETLAND, Bex § N, Hightstewa, N_J. 

















Phot 


or 
Engrevers Earn Prom $20 to $50 Per Week 


The only coliege in the world where these paying 


professions are taught successfully. Endorsed by the 
International Association of Photo- Engravers and the 
Photographers’ Association of Illinois. ‘Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Graduates 

good gesitions. Write for catalogue, and specify the 
course 1: which you are interested. Address 


Mllineis Cottage of or ) 952 Wabash Ave., 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 














Montclair Academy 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
Military Organization West Point Commandant 


22nd year under the present headmaster. A college preparatory 
schooi, with special equipment. Swimming pool. “‘ Your Boy 
and Our Scheol”’ is a little book in which Montclair's new plan 
ef individual assistance to pupils is described, and in which 
the headmaster says some pointed things which will interest 
parents no matter where their sons are educated. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place 


The Washington School for Boys 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonder- 
ful educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually 
strong faculty. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
agereceived. Athletic grounds. Year Book on request. 
DISTRICT OF COLAMBIA, Washington, 4031 Wiscorsin Ave. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL ("x. 


For Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE House 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 
Union Springs- 


The Oakwood Seminary on-Cayuga Lake. 


Endowed coeducational boarding school for college preparation, 
under management of Friends. Strong Christian faculty. d 
and Tuitien §250. Capacity 75. Anyone of good character and 
habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCE WOOD, A. B., Principal 


L j B E RT LADIES’ COLLEGE 


LIBERTY, MO. 
14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 
Sciences, Art. 


Unusually strong faculty. 
American Mozart 


Conservatory. Cc. M. WILLIAMS, 
An Emerson Piane as prize in May Festival Contest. 

















might better have cried. I understood it 
—:* but it was too late then.”’ 
gees mtiy. The to 
and spoke reminiscently. t o 
the week, it seemed as though I 

have some luck. Monday and Tu 
and Wednesday and Thursday he s bayer 
at home all the time; didn’t take = drink; 
went out driving with Ma; wrote to the 


irl. He told her he was going broke, you 
ow, and he and Ma were sient 
going back to Minona. He was and 


pretty well broken up; but hewas cleanand 


sober again 

“Yes,” ‘the syllable came in a whisper 
this time. 

“Wednesday the smash came, 
Duluth and Winnipeg— was his stock 


—all gone to pot; he about cleaned out. 


Of course, I had to be downtown alll day 


looking after the pieces—could only tele- 
phone now and then, and couldn’t get 


to the house until nearly midni e 
took it fine—calm and easy, as though he’d 
been all prepared for it. ie and Ma were 


sitting before the grate—he in his stocking- 
feet. They had a pho ph of the house 
at Minona and had written out there to 
have it put in order. I thought I had him 
about toshore. And Thursday I didn’t get 
to the house until in the evening. But the 
was clean, quiet and sober. It seemed all 
right. They had a letter from the girl — 
brave and dear. But the luck wouldn’t 
hold, Jane. Icouldn’t do anything finally.” 

She folded her clasped hands against her 
breast, bending forward, and asked, trem- 
ulously, ** How did he die, John?”’ 


The one-sided smile remained. ‘Heart 
failure,” he said. ‘‘ Of course, you read it 
in the newspa . But there was a red 


spot on his shirt when I first saw him. I 
I'll be seeing it for some time to come. 
wouldn’t wonder if some of it is here” 
—he touched the palm of his right hand— 
“for my share in being a good fellow with 
him. He broke awa Friday. The mad 
om came up in his brain, I su He 
ke away. I hunted hard for —and 
found him a little too sre a toward 
dinner-time. Some others were ready 
enough to help, then. It took sharp work; 
but we smuggled him home to Ma—up the 
back stairs at a. You see, Jane— Bie 
you didn’t find in the ne pers—he 
died—where he ought not to have been. 
Ma’ll never know that, or about the red 
spot. Just that was all Icould do. The 
luck —_ on the ” he concluded wearily, 
contemp. 

The ee stilla moment. Then she 
said, — to keep her voice even, “‘ Oh, 
but you tried, John!” 

_Tt made no particular impression upon 

el gage momew" “I'm cleaned out, 
he observed dully. 7 7 
| so on—I went down with ~ + 
He over at her with the 
smile. ‘I t I'd come in and tell 
— the end of my luck.”’ He took hold of 
the brim of his hat se 

“And, John—am not I—any little bit of 
luck?” she said. There were tears in her 
eyes—and much else—which, after a blank 
instant, he understood. 
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threshing-machine. The human element 
enters into it. 

It will take but a few years longer to put 
on the statute-books the remaining laws 
needed to complete this great movement for 
righteousness and honesty, for justice and 
humanity. And when it is ended let it be 
ended. hen wickedness exists, failure to 
agitate against it is even ter wicked- 
ness; but when the work been done, 
further itation is not only just as wrong, 
but it is - also. I despise the man who 
refuses to fight the great evils which hurt 
the people, but I — despise the man 
who, when those evils are ended, will go on 
agitating merely for spectacular effect and 
his own public advancement. 

This one word more: It isa good quality 
of the human mind to hesitate about oats 
things, but when this useful mental 
becomes extreme it is an effective Corie 
to all progress. The man who would always 
be changing conditions just for the sake of 
change is a nuisance; but the man who 
opposes all change just because it is change 
is equally a nuisance. Neither type is the 
Americantype. Americanism meansadapt- 
ability—change when change is needed, 
and refusal to change when change is not 
needed 
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Your Son’s Destiny « 


hysical? Wecan help answer this question. 


perienced teachers, limit’ of 100 boardi 
pian. Every teacher a specialist. In 


college suburb, select patronage. 
in largest prep. gymnasium in South. 
raphy, typewriting, manual training, music. 


Not a vacancy in years. 
















The South's Most Splendidly Equipped College Preparatory Home School 
THE GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY, (coutece Park, ca, 


is fixed between 10 and 18 years of dge. 
pens antl parent — What 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M., President. 


The paramount qu 
teachers, companions, envir 
son's fullest development, social, moral, intell 


= = beautiful and proverbial Piedmont health region 

,300 feet above sea level, 8 mites from Atlanta, the commercial and industrial heart of the South fend. Tea e 
pupils, each teacher havin 
ividual needs of every pupi 
campus, artistic buildings, perfect sanitation, pure freestone water, highest moral and social tone in 
Special physical development through military drills, athletics, body-bai 
Preparation for all colleges and national academies, bookkeeping, stenog. 


Hf in change about 10 pupils wnder our t 
carefully considered, Beautiful, ex 


Expenses $350, 
















Over five hundred boys oe now learnin 
Printing, Tile-setting, Lithogra ny 
Courses, Pharmacy, “hemistry, Dhiey: 


after a good position has been secured. 


1513 E. Michigan Street 


Paying Trades for Boys 


A trade is as good as capital. 
serve a long apprenticeship. Any boy can enter the 


Trade Schools of Winona Technical Institute 


De 


yin 


rite and learn all about ond how 


W. C. SMITH, Director, Winona Technical Institute 







You don’t have to 


the trades of their choice:—Founidry, 
ainting, Machine Trades, Engineering 
ng, and others, 

boys can arrange to pay for training 


Indianapolis. Ind. 

















ANGE. -CLASS Dental_College ; member of the 
National Association of College Faculties. Situated 
in the center of the cultured section of the 
South. An ideal, Fy AN EF a 

If you are write 


interested in A DENTAL EDUCATION #70: 


were catalog; complete information. Catalog free. Write 


today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 














The 
University of Chicago 
Offers 


Over 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence, enabling one to take 


up High School or College work at 

practically any point. One-half the 

work for a Bachelor degree may thus 

be done. ial courses for Teachers, 
\, Writers and Business Men. Address 

\ TheV.ofC. (iv. C), Chicago, Ill. 








RVING ess. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 


Only 25 miles from New York. Exceptionally 
well-fitted in een | staff and general equip- 
ment to give thorough preparation for Coll 
and Scientific Schools. Grmnes um, with swimm ng 
ool. Athletic field. Summer Camp, Bantam Lake, 
itehfield Hills, Conn. 1100 feet altitude. Address 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 928. 


Saint John’s 
Summer Cavalry School 


A school of recreation. 

Complete equipment for sports and 
pleasures of a boy’s summer vacation. 

Tutoring if desired. 

Constant supervision. Apply to 


» WILLIAM VERBECK, Saint John’s, Manlius, N.Y. 


German School 


A Special Department of the New Jersey Military 
Academy will soon be opened. All teachers and ‘em- 
ployes will be German and instruction will be in that 
language. Students will speak German fluently in 
one year, and may prepare for cullege or business. 


FR. NIEDERSTEMANN, ae Matawan, N. J. 











College preparatory for boys, near 
Atlanta. Excellent Military Disci- 
iunont 
Plateau, altitude 1100 feet. Especially 
satisfactory to northern and eastern 
patrons. Prepares paeeenene and 
West Point. For catalog write 
G. HOLMAN GARDNER 

Princi Box 125, 3 


pline. Healthful location on Pied: 





— a lrade 


Plumbers, Electricians and Bricklayers are the highest 
paid workmen in the world. We teach these trades by 
practical work in a few months. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. It will interest you, 
H 836 N. Ashland Ave., Chi 
Coyne National Trade i 231 10th Ave, New York 
Schools 224 8th St.,San Francisco 





Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 


Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 

for operators, and furnish passes. We teach 

T y. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their beard. Write today 
for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 
Ratlroad wire in sc 


Valentine's School of A 
(Estab. 36 years.) Fane Wis, 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 
Special advantages in Music, . Elocution and ic Science. 
Golf and other out-door sports. ay ; artesian 

ddress Mr. 















water. Terms reasonable. Mrs. 8. N. 
BARKER .Principals, Drawer841 "Washington, D.¢, 
For Young Women. The College—A University 
trained faculty. The Conservatory—German 
Standards. Art, Elocution, Cooking Courses and 
Business Courses. Write for Catalogue. 
SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE ©." 
beautiful Coliege Home for Girls and Young Women, after highest 
Virginia Standards. Students from 20States. ry, Advanced, 
and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Five Buildings. 


Hardin College and Conservatory 
JOHN W. MILLION, Pres., 1203 College Place; Mexico, Mo 
$200 to $300 
Gymnasium. Social Training. 46th Year-Book. 


| Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., Box 210, Petersburg, Virginie. 





| THE MISSES SPAIDS SCHOOL for Girls 


3142 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

College preparatory and finishing courses. Domestic Science, 
Music, Art. Certificate admits without examination to the leading 
colleges. Attractive home life. Early application is necessary. 
Catalogue on request. The MISS ES SPAT AIDS, Principals. 





Ambitious Men Study Law 


Evening courses. Degree L.L.B.in 3 years. Largest 


The Pratt Teachers’ _ Agency 
0 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
Secures anthaes for teachers, at all == Fe in public 
-_ rivate schools, and colleges. 
vises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





Chicago law school in West; 6,000 successful alumni. We 

K. ind tions in law offices for from 200 to 300 
ent students yearly so that they nn make 

College of while working toward degree. chance for am- 

bitious young men. Send for Vevopee catalog. Address 

LAW GUERNSEY, Sec., Suite 401 X, The Temple, Chicago 





Bethel Military Academy Ojo en 


tory school in Virginia. Fifty miles from Washington, 

Unsurpassed location. Prepares for Business, Univer- 

sities and Government Academies. Individual atten- 

tion. ag es ag For illustrated catalogue, gearens 
i WM. M. KEMPER, Superintenden’ 








Jones Nat’l School of AUCTIONEERING 
1215 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Teaches all branches of Auctioneering. Easy to learn. 
Term opens July 20. Free Catalog. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


Western Military Academy, "foros. 


ILLINOIS. 

Rooms in new fireproof buildings are now being assigned for 
next year. All applicants last two years could not be received. 
Capacity 150. Tuition §450. Full information on request. Box 127. 











| F. MENEFEE. President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 





An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight-seeing systematized ; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, ‘Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request. 
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September 24, 1908. One of the leading Schools for Y: 
inthe South. Modern building. Campus of ten acres. 
scenery in Valley of Virginia, famed for health. Euro- 





Vb tay SI, teachers. 


Conserva- 
advan 


tory . 
tages in Art, 
Music and 
Elocution. 
Certificates 
received at 
Wellesiey. 
Students 
from 30 
States, 
Moderate 
rates. For 
catalogue 
add. 
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Bingham School 
Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 

A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. A location 
famous for safety, health and 
beauty. Strong graduate fac- 
ulty of Christian men, giv- 

ing constant and individual 

attention. Military discipline, 

firm yet affectionate. Outdoor 
f \ife, with Tennis and other 

healthful sports. Hazing ab- 
horred. Bible, Physical Culture 
and fine Penmanship specialties, 
Fall Classical, Commercial, Scientihe and Music 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal. 7 



























Crownsone 
of the most 
beautiful 
heights of the Hudson, 30 mile view of the river. An 
ideai union of home and school life. Thorough methods. 
Advantages of close proximity to the academies of art 
and science of New York yet environed by the most 
beautiful sur ding and ficial infil Col- 
lege preparatory, graduating, and special courses ; all 
departments. For illustrated circular, address 











MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 727 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, For Young Women 
One Hundred and Fifth Year. 


Thirty miles from Boston, Twenty-five acres of 
grounds. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar and other colleges. General course of four 
years and two years’ course for High School grad- 
uates. For catalogue and book of views, address the 


Principal. Miss Laura A. Knort, A. M. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


227 G Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELEC- 
TRICITY, complete in one year. Students actually 
construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
positions in electrical industries. 16th year opens 
September 23. Send for Catalog. 


The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Bmployment 
Bureau aids self-su ing students. 
Illustrated Catal 

Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 


OHIO, Oberlin, Box T 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
coliege or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 


New gy i Expenses Seventy-sixth year begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. For catalogue apply to John Fisher Peck, Principal. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University. Unusual facili- 
ties for practical work. The Infirmary is open daily. Three 
years’ course, leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. New 
building: odern i t. Large clinic. Catalog. 

EugeneH .Smith,D.M.D., Dean,283 Dartmouth 8t.,Boston,Mass. 


COTTEY. The Leading Missouri College and 
9 Conservatory for Young Women 
——=S== NEVADA, MO. 

Under management of founder 24 years. Large enrollment. 
Extraordinary methods. Phenomenal results. Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Select patronage. Christian influence. 



































Reasonable rates. Address MRS.V. A.C. STOCKARD 
. 
Rock Ridge School f-tic:tie 
and dry. Lab- 
Very smail classes. Gy i Z . Fits for col- 
lege, scientific school and business. Yousrg boys in separate building. 


, 
FOR BOYS 
Lo 
oratories. Shop formechanicarts. Strongteachers. Earnest boys. 
fem wi Setar 
Address Dr. @. H. White, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Conway Hall OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
Founded 1783. thoroughly tor any college or technical 


Prepares 
school. Athletic field and weil-equipped gymnasium. Rates $300. 
GEORGE EDWARD REED, President. For particulars apply 


to W. A. HUTCHISON, A. M., Head Master, Box 24. 





several years to gather a dozen, for neck- 
laces must be arranged and rearranged 
many times before the perfect circle is 
completed. If worn on absolute black, or 
on blue or mauve or white, or, in fact, any 
color, it is the most dignified jewel. 

All of our Chinese ministers have been 
of such rank that they were entitled to 
wear the oxi, a pink tourmaline found in 
the Shan Mountains. Li Hung Chang 
wore one encircled by a row of large 
diamonds. This gem is always cut en 
cabochon, or in regular oval form, about 
one inch long and one-half inch in thickness. 
It is worn lengthwise on the black cap with 
interesting effect, but it is not more attract- 
ive than the thumb rings of rich green 
imperial jade. These.are not Chinese, as 
we are told by the Chinamen, but are of 
Burmese origin. Where these rings are 
unusually rich and clear in color they have 
been held at one thousand pounds apiece. 
- The wearing of blues and purples re- 
cently has led to a great demand for beads 
and jewels set with lapis lazuli to blend 
with the blues, while amethyst is worn 
with the purple and mauve. 

Coral occurs in so many tints, from the 
palest, richest pink, through the various 
shades of rose and red, to the dark ox-blood 
coral, that it is very effective when worn 
with many forms of lace and fabric. 


The Beauties of the Lesser Lights 


In striking contrast to the corals we have 
many green gems from the Amazon, and 
ny en ones from Virginia and Colorado. 
We ave, besides the blue, the blue-green 
turquoise either combined with the matrix 
or entirely free from the same; the lus- 
trous beryl; and also the imperial jade, 
with its gamut of shades running into the 
richest and most vivid green. This last 
stone is occasionally carved to relieve the 
severity of the ornament. Then there is 
the emerald, either of Eastern origin or cut 
in the Eastern style; the green avanturine, 
some of a very dark, almost pickle-green, 
disseminated with brilliant spangles of 
mica, and jade of an oil-green hue, from 
New Zealand; and the dark green colored 
carbonate of copper malachite from the 
Ural Mountains. There are still other 
green stones more original in form, such as 
tourmalines of various tints of green, gen- 
erally of irregular, Oriental cutting, and 
occasionally there may be seen a necklace 
of antique hexagonal crystals of emerald, 
found in the tombs of Egypt and Syria. 

For an inexpensive decoration to com- 
bine with lace or purple there is a great 
variety of amethyst beads of Brazilian and 
Uruguayan origin. These range in shade 
from the very palest to very dark; they 
are either smooth or faceted and measure 
from one-eighth inch in diameter to nearly 
one inch, in the case of occasional long 
necklaces. The two varieties have been 
combined by placing between them fiat, 
disklike faceted beads of similar lustre, or 
else ls; or a pearl is set between two 
amethyst beads, or two amethysts cut 
lentil shape, with a rock-crystal rondelle 
between them, or a rondelle of crystal 
between long, irregular Oriental beads. 

Thosewho desire white in jewels can select 

earls, diamonds or white coral, graduated 
rom the tiniest beads to the largest, or 
else of even size.. These strings are occa- 
sionally made up so that each bead con- 
tains a tiny speck of pink to relieve it. 

Strings of opals, from the smallest size, 
one-eighth inch, to Poe 4 opals measuring 
more than one-half inch in diameter, are 
beautifully graduated, sometimes there 
being between them a faceted rock-crystal 
rondelle, wonderful in their rich play of 
varied sunset-like color, being spherical in 
form, and without setting to detract from 
the full display of their beauty. 

Moonstone beads of all sizes may be had, 
beautifully and evenly graduated as are the 
others described. 

Rock crystals, pure as the clearest 
mountain streams when beautifully faceted, 
are wonderfully effective for light or dark 
gowns of any color. They are inexpensive 
and attractive, and lend themselves to all 
environments. 

Topazes may be seen either faceted or 
cut absolutely smooth, from the palest tint 
of amber through all gradations of yellow 
to the darkest brown, and in every manner 
and form of bead, from the simple and 
plain facet to the antique style. 
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In combining precious stones, not only 
their color but their surface qualities also 
should be considered. The brilliant dia- 
mond assorts better with gems whose sur- 
face is termed waxy, such as the pearl and 
the turquoise, than with stones which are 
equally brilliant. The same is crue of the 
combination of transparent with translu- 
cent or chatoyant stones—for instance, the 
chrysoprase, the chalcedony and the cat’s- 
eye. These are much more effective when 
set with transparent stones than when 
combined with each other, as, in the latter 
case, there is not sufficient contrast. 

The moonstone accords very well with 
deep-colored amethysts, spinels and tour- 
malines, but it is well to have moonstones 
recut and repolished, as in the form in 
which they are imported from Ceylon they 
do not half display their silvery sheen, and 
require the care of a skillful lapidary. 

One word in regard to wearing rings that 
do not fit. A ring, if too large for the 
finger, unless it be a plain one, is apt to 
turn, and this not only produces an un- 
graceful effect, but renders the ring liable 
to catch upon some projecting object and, 
in this way, possibly cause injury to the 
wearer. Besides this, a very loose ring, 
unless kept in place by some sort of Pave 
is likely to be lost. te is equally or even 
more dangerous to wear a ring that is too 
tight for the finger. Many ladies, and 
some gentlemen also, have a sentiment in 
regard to taking off a ring that has been 
put on for a wedding or an engagement, 
with the frequent result that, after a 
number of years, if the hand becomes 
stouter, the ring is much too small for the 
finger. The sensation in a finger girded 
with a ring too small for it is identical 





with that experienced when a string has | 


been bound tightly about it. The circula- 


tion is obstructed and the health and dis- | 


position of the wearer suffer. 
may be some affection of the arm, and, 
should an attack of rheumatism, or a 
severe cold, or some other ailment ensue, 
there are likely to be serious consequences. 
The writer has seen many rings cut from 


The result | 


the hand, and, in some cases, the entire | 
finger under the ring was an open wound, | 


the wound being occasionally a deep one 
where the finger had swollen; thus leaving 
a most painful reminder of an experience 
which the wearer need never have incurred 
had he kept his rings fitted to his fingers by 
the jeweler, a task of but trifling cost. 
Editor's Note — This is the second of twoarticles 
by Doctor Kunz, one of the world’s leading experts 
in pearls, precious stones and their use in jewelry. 


Red-Headed Birds 


fp ges ee Survey in its search for 
every unknown bird, now admits hav- 
ing been brutally hoaxed by an American 
war correspondent who was stationed at 


Santiago. 

“Nobody seems able to classify the won- 
derful little bird which is as common here 
as the English sparrow is at home,’’ was the 
opening sentence of a telegram which cre- 








ated a sensation in the rooms of the Agri- | 


cultural Department given over to Biology. | 


| ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 


‘0 you | 


‘‘It resembles the sparrow in some partic- 
ulars, but has a brilliant red head. 
know what family it belongs to?’”’ 

One of the ex 
the habitat of the red-headed bird. 

The peculiar ‘‘red-headed, unclassified 
sparrow”’ was there in abundant quanti- 
ties when the savant arrived. It was twit- 
tering in the roads and fluttering among 
the trees. 

‘‘Wonderful!” the expert murmured as 
he prepared his traps. ‘‘Wonderful! A 
distinct addition to the biological knowl- 
~~ of the nation.” 

ix of the birds were prisoners within an 
hour. The biologist looked at them for an 
instant. Then he swore mildly at all 
newspaper men, and at American war 
correspondents in particular. 

A New York writer, long on leisure, suf- 
fering from ennui and having no other 
excuse to dally with his generous aw d 
expense account, had created these ‘‘red- 
headed” sparrows. The deft fingers of 
some Spanish sewing girls had fashioned 
two hundred tiny red-flannel nightcaps; 
a bounty of a dime a head had resulted in 
the capture of the two hundred birds, and, 
the tiny nightcaps having been firmly sewed 
on, the birds were released. 


rts started post-haste for | 
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Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School Manly Boys 

345 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion, Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 





















1,600 feet above sea-level; pure bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoat 


Valley. Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage Fine shad 


lawns, gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic park. Daily drills. Boys from 
homes of refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal individual instruction by our 
Tutorial System. Academy 
forty-eight years old. New $75,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Handsome 
catalogue free. Address; 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M. , Principal, Staunton, Va, 























CHARLESTON, S.C. 
One of the oldest and best known military schools in 
the South, with a course of studies as varied and as 
broad as any college. Unexcelled in its military 
training and scholastic work. Diplomas admit to 
post-graduate courses at the greater universities. 
Graduates are qualified for admission to the United 
States Army. A commodious and finely equipped 
gymnasium recently constructed. For illustrated 
peas of this famous military school, address 


The Superintendent. 














DENTAL 
SURGERY 


offers thorough, well-balanced 


training in every department of practical den- 
tistry. located in the center of the great Chicago 
Medical College and Hospital district. Able 
faculty of 40; extensive opportunity for actual 
practice. Commodious new buildings designed 
especially for college use — practically “ all win- 
dows.” Splendid modern equipment through- 
out; every department is kept fully abreast with 
scientific knowledge and practice of the day. 
Record of the institution for qualifying suc- 
cessful practitioners is not surpassed by any 
other Dental college. For catalog address — 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 760 Harrison Sireet, Chicago, 








Military Academy 
Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Thorough preparation of boys 
for college or business and 
general excellence in phys- 
ical and military train- 

ing have made Culver 
famous. No other 
school offers better 
advantages foraboy’s 
education. Itscourse 
isunique. All theun- 


described in a beau 
tifully illustrated 
catalogue, free on 





Annapolis, 
Maryiand. 

Established 1696. Classical and scientific courses 
leading to degrees. Designated by the U.S. Gov. as 
one of the six leading military colleges. Also Pre- 
paratory School for boys. Military department under 





| army officer. Terms $300. THOMAS FELL. LL.D. 


Fer Young Men and Women. 
Eastern College fx ‘ony Mani Yemm. 
beautiful Shenandoah Valicy, near Washington 
D. C. Preparatory, College, Normal, Business, 
Music, 
Rates §200. For 
Newman, D.D., Pres’t. I. F. Mather, A. 


Art, Elocution. Students from 35 States 
atalog, address Box I. 8. M 
M., Dean. 














| SUMMER CAMPS | 


| 








Boys’ Summer Camp 


“W "im the Maine Woods. The 
kind of vacation that does good. Mountain 
climbing. canoeing, fishing—the life a boy 
loves. Coaching trip to Mt. Washington 
Manual training. Motor boat, Bungalow, 
Dining Hall, Boat House, all new. Com 
panionship of college-bred leaders. Tutor 
ing. Resident physician. A few beys may 
earn part . Ninth season. Book 
let. Branch Camp in Rocky Mountains. 
IRVING R. WOODMAN, Pt. B., 
arrison, Maine 


AMP KILL KARE 


Summer Camp and School for boys on Lake Champlain 

Motor, sail and row boats, canoes, baseball, basketball, 

tennis, swimming, tramping Ages, ten to 
ten weeks, $100. Apply for booklet to 

G. L. ORTON, PENNINGTON, WN. J. 
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BOTTLE 


Keeps Contents 
Ice Cold Steaming Hot 
72 Hours 24 Hours 


NO CHEMICALS-—LASTS A LIFETIME 


You need THERMOS 
hi Bottles every time you take an < 
¥ Outing Trip— Motoring, 
Yachting, Hunting, Fishing, 
Traveling, Picnicking —to pro- 
vide hot and cold drinks 


wherever you go. 


You need THERMOS |». 

H Bottles at home. They will ©, 

| keep baby’s milk warm and~ 

sweet all day or all night— 

ready for feeding any time. 
In a sickroom they will keep 

_ whatever is required— 
hot or cold—always ready 

\ at the bedside. 

The THERMOS Bottle is made 


with a oacuum, so that heat | 
or cold cannot get in or out. 
The same THERMOS 
Bottle keeps contents either 
hot or cold. Filled, cleaned, 
emptied same as any @ 
ordinary bottle. 
Sold everywhere. If your 
dealer will not supply you, 
we will ship id on re- 
ceipt of price. Pints, $3.75; 
ten arts, $5.75. 
700,000 sold in 1907. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET about the Thermos Bottle. 


American Thermos Bottle Co., 


Keeps Contents 
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533 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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pairs. 





Ours is a busy mill, 
supplying socks to men 
who want to make every 
dollar they spend yield the 
largest possible returns. 

It’s a question of cutting 
outthe middlemen. Ifyouare with us 
enclose $1, give size andcolors. Brown, 
blue, black or gray. Medivm weight. 


We will deliver the 8 pairs, prepaid. 
Money back is our guarantee. 
Reference: Second National Bank, Reading. 


LERCUM HOSIERY MILLS, Reading, Pa. 



















-——— SHIBBOLETH!! ——— 


Webster says: The Criterion of a party; that 
which distinguishes one party from another; 
some peculiarity in little things. 
The “ Oriterion”’ of Quality in Neckwear is Shibboleth 
Neckwear marie of our Standard Barathea Silk. 

ee arity’’—only neckwear in the world 
sold ‘* direct from weaver to wearer.” The ‘‘ Dis- 
tinguishing "’ feature is the price. 


$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 


Guaranteed 50c¢ and 75c value, or money back. 


FOR THE SUMMER TIME 


Pennsylvania.—Our new narrow reversible four-in- 
hand, 49 inches long by 144 inches wide, most suit- 
able for the proper style summer collar. 

‘ol .—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) 
Both styles in black, white, brown, garnet, purple, 
navy. Choice of ties and colors to suit. 
Other shapes in black and white. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK CO. 
463 Broadway, New York 


Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps. 
Vrite Sor Catalogue G. 









































that I should know about —that could pos- 
sibly concern me now, you would tell me, 
somehow —in time ——”’ 

For a moment the revelation of her faith 
and innocence—the disclosure of how 
strange and lost she felt in the overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe of forbidden love—how 
ignorant, how alone, left him without a 
word to utter. 

She said, still looking down at his hands 
held between her own: 

‘‘A girl who has done what I have done 
loses her ings. . . I don’t know 
yet how desperately bad Iam. However, 
one thing remains clear—only one—that 
no harm could come to—my family —even 
if I have given myself to you. And when 
I did it, only the cowardly idea that I was 
wronging myself persis If that is my 
only sin, you are worth it. And if I com- 
mitted worse, I am not repentant. But— 
dear, what you have done to me has so 
utterly changed me: that—things that I 
never before heeded or comprehended 
trouble me. Yesterday I could not bave 
understood what to-night I have done. So, 
if there lies any unknown peril in to-morrow 
or the days to come—if ‘you love me you 
will tell me. et I cannot be- 
lieve in it. Dearly as I love you I would 
not raise one finger to aid or save or com- 
fort you at their expense. I would not go 
away with you; I would not seek my free- 
dom for your sake. If there is in my love 
anything base or selfish I am not conscious 
of it. I cannot marry you; I can only live 
on, loving you. What danger can there 
be in that for you and me?” 

‘‘None,”’ he said. 

She sighed happily, lifted her eyes, 
ecg to his arms, sighing her heart out, 
ips crushed to his. 

Somewhere in the forest a bird awoke, 
singing like a soul in Paradise. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Wr the beginning of March the end 
of the so-called social season, south 
of Jupiter Light, is close at hand. First, 
the great winter hotels close; then, one by 
one, doors and gates of villa and cottage 
are locked, bright awnings and lawn shades 
furled and laid away, blinds bolted, flags 
lowered. All summer long villa and cara- 
vansary alike stand sealed and silent amid 
their a blazing under the pale, fierce 
splendor of an unclouded sky; tenantless, 
save where, beside opened doors of quarters, 
black, recumbent figures sprawl asleep, 
shiny faces fairly sizzling in the rays of a 
vertical sun. 

The row of shops facing the gardens, the 
white streets, quay, pier, wharf are deserted 
and silent. Rarely a human being passes; 
the sands are abandoned except by some 
stray beach-comber; only at the station 
remains any sign of life, where trains are 
being loaded for the North, or roll in across 
the long drawbridge, steaming south to 
that magic port from which the white P. 
and O. steamers sail away into regions of 
eternal sunshine. 

passes Palm Beach into its long 
summer sleep, and the haunts of men 
are desolate. But it is otherwise with the 
Wild. 

Night and the March moon awake the 
winter-dormant wilderness from the white 
man’s deadening spell. Now, unrestrained, 
the sound of negro singing floats inland 
on the sea-wind from inlet, bar and glassy- 
still lagoon; great, cumbersome, shadowy 
things lumber down to tidewater—huge 
turtles on egg-laying intent. In the dune- 
hammock the black bear, crab-hungry, 
awakes from his December sleep and claws 
the palmetto fruit; the bay lynx steals 
beachward; a dozen little deaths hatch 
from the diamond-back, alive; and the 
mean, gray fox uncurls and scratches ticks, 
grinning, red-gummed_ at the moon. 

Edging the Everglades, the flat-flanked 
panthers prowl, ears and tail-tips twitch- 
ing; doe and buck listen from the cypress 
shades; the razor-back clatters his tusks, 
and his dull and furry ears stand forward 
and his dull eyes redden. Then the silver 
mullet leaps in the moonlight, and the 
tiger-owl floats soundlessly to his plunging 
perch, and his daring yellow glare flashes 
even when an otter splashes or a tiny fawn 
stirs. 

And very, very far away, under the stars, 
rolls the dull bull-bellow of the ‘gator, 
laboring, lumbering, clawing across the 
saw-grass seas; and all the little striped 
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pigs run, bucking madly, to their danger- 
ous and silent dam who listens, rigid, 
horny nose aquiver in the wind. 

wakes the Wild when the white men 
turn northward under the March moon; 
and, as though released from the same 
occult restraint, tree and shrub break out 
at last into riotous florescence; swamp 
maple sets the cypress shade afire; the 
cassava lights its orange elf-lamps; dog- 
wood snows in the woot’ every magnolia 
is set with great white chalices divinely 
scented, and the Royal Poinciana crowns 
itself with cardinal magnificence. 


The toddling Moses of the Exodus, as 
usual, was Courtlandt Classon; the orna- 
mental Miriam, Mrs. O’Hara; and the 
children of the preferred stock started 
North with cymbals and with dances, mak- 
ing a joyful noise, and camping en route at 
Ormond —vastly more beautiful than the 


fashion-infested coral reef from which they’ 


started—at Saint Augustine, on corporate 

compulsion, at the = inns of Hampton, 

Hot Springs and Old Point, for fashion’s 

sake—taking their falling temperature by 

degrees—as though any tropic could com- 

= with the scorching suffocation of 
anhattan town. 

Before the Beach Club closed certain 
species of humanity left in a body, includ- 
ing a number of the unfledged, and one or 
two ey opportunists. Portlaw went, 
also Malcourt. 

It required impudence, optimism and 
executive ability for Malcourt to make his 
separate adieus and render impartial justice 
on each occasion. 

There was a girl at ‘“‘ The Breakers” who 
was rather apt to slop over, so that inter- 
view was timed for noon, when the sun 
dries up everything very quickly, includ- 
ing such by-products as tears. 

hen there was Miss Suydam to ride 
with at five o’clock on the beach, where the 
chain of destruction linked mullet and 
osprey and ended with the robber eagle — 
and Malcourt —if he chose. 

But there were no tears for the westering 
sun to dry, only strangely quenched eyes, 
more green than blue, for Malcourt to 
study, furtively; only the pale oval of a 
face to examine, curiously, and not too 
cynically; and a mouth, somewhat color- 
less, to reassure without conviction—also 
without self-conviction. This was ali— 
except a pair of slim, clinging hands to 
release when the time came, using discre- 
tion—and some amiable firmness, if 
required. 

hey were discussing the passing of the 
old régime for lack of a safer theme; and 
he spoken flippantly of the decadence 
of the old families—his arm around her and 
her ae cheek against his shoulder. 

She listened rather absently; her heart 
was very full and she was thinking of other 
matters. But as he continued she an- 
swered at length, hésitating, using phrases 
as trite and —— stilted as the theme 
pn ad defending the old names he 
sneered at. And in her words he savored 
a certain old-time flavor of primness and 
pride—a vaguely delicate hint of resent- 
ment, which it amused him to excite. 
Pacing the dunes with her waist enlaced, 
he said, to incite retort: 

“The old families are done for. De- 
cadent in morals, in physique, mean men- 
tally and spiritually, they are even worse 
off than respectfully cherished ruins, 
because they are out of fashion, they and 
their dingy dwellings. Our house is on the 
market; I’d be glad to see it sold, only 
Tressilvain will get half.” 

‘In you,” she said, ‘‘there seem to be 
other things besides reverence which are 
out of fashion.” 

He continued i: ‘‘As the old 
mansions disappear, Virginia, so disin- 
tegrate those families whose ancestors gave 
names to the old lanes of New Amsterdam. 
I reverence neither the one nor the other. 
Good riddance! The fit alone survive.” 

‘*T still survive, if you please.’ 

‘Proving the rule, dear. But, yourself 
excepted, look at the few of us who chance 
to be here in the South. Look at Court- 
landt Classon, intellectually destitute! 
Cuyp, a mental brother to the ox, and 
Vetchen to the ass, and Mrs. Van Dieman 
to somebody’s maidservant—that old 
harridan with all the patrician distinction 
of a Dame des Halles " 

‘Please, Louis!” 
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by buying the 
Penn Revolv- 
ing Rubber 
Heel. An 
improve- 
ment on all 
others, be- 
cause, in revolv- 
ing, it wears evenly 
over the entire surface. Price 25¢ a pair. 
If dealer won’t supply you, we will. 
Trace outline of heel on paper and 
mail with price. (Agents wanted.) 
PENN REVOLVING RUBBER HEEL CO., 
4099 L ———+ 


iter Avenue, Philadelphia 




















E 4% Interest 3 
mae Good Service 


: The rapid and continued 

S) increase in the number of our 
depositors is the best argu- 
ment we can offer to prove 
y that BANKING BY MAIL 






is safe, convenient and satis- 
factory to depositors in all 
parts of the world. 


Our free booklet “‘ M” will 
be sent on request. 
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AND TRUST CO CLEVELAND O J 

















+ 
We Ship on Approval 
without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. rs 

> De not a 
Factory Prices 20°37? 
pair of tires from avtyone at any price until 
you write for our large Art and 
Mm learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your er 
~4 everyw are 
der Agents fStinc viz 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other be 
, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
jot Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-55, CHICAGO 
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Rigid Metal Screens 


Screens that can’t warp or get 
out of shape —can’t split or crack 
—made entirely of metal, heavily 
japanned to prevent rust. 

Weather-proof and almost wear- 
proof. Adjustable to any window. 


Sherwood 
Metal Frame Adjustable 


Window Screens 


may be used as permanent outside 
screens ; thus you avoid the delay 
and expense of having them fitted. 

They may be used under the 
sash, like the wooden screens, 
with much better results. They 
stand the wear and tear — never 
stick or swell—and are attractive 
rather than unsightly. 

At all hardware dealers’ and depart- 
ment stores. Price 35c to 75c. 

If not at your dealer’s write for fur- 
ther information. 


Sherwood Metal Working Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Let your dealer show you The Patterson 
Hammock-Couch. See for yourself how 
easily and quickly you can put it up or 
take it down with not a knot to tie. 

See how readily you can tighten or loosen 
the bed of this hammock 

See how the ends are adjusted to the angle 
most comfortable. 

See how securely the ropes or chains are 
fastened to the hammocks. 

See the pocket to hold your book or work ;— 
the adjustable back that keeps off the wind ;— 
the sides that can be raised making it safe for 
the babies. 

See all these things and then you'll know that 
The Patterson Hammock-Couch is incomparable. 

Write for our book “* Hammock Comfort "’— i//ustrated 
in colors and gives full descriptions and prices. 


If it’s made by Patterson — you take no chances. 
Patterson Mfg. Co. ** artis Se 


Makers of guaranteed hammocks since 1887. 








Guaranttec best, with bestof guarantees 
— ‘thatthe new * Ever- Ready’ 12 Bladed 
Dollar Safety Razor will shave you best 
of all Safety Razors, or your Te- 
turned.”” Each *‘ Ever-Ready"’ 
complete at $1.00, containing handsome 
safety frame, handle, blad ade sremper, with 
12 intensely sharp 

all in compact case. Extras blades 10 bec 
50c. 10 new 


set is 


‘Ver- lades 
changed for 10dull ones and 35c. ‘On sale 
everywhere. Mail orders $1. 


American Safety Razor Co., 320 B’way, N.Y. 


I2Bladed i 


Safety Razor ™ 
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“‘Dear, I am right. Even Constance 
Palliser, still physically superb, but men- 
tally morbid —in love with what once was 
Wayward —with the ghost she raised in 
her dead girlhood, there on the edge of 


yesterday —— 

“Louis! Louis! And you? What were 

you esterday? What are yet gem to-day?” 

hat do I care what am? 
— Dutch, British, burgher or quite? — 
What the desce do I care, my dear? The 
Malcourts are rotten; everybody knows it. 
Tressilvain is worse; my sister says so. 
As I told you, the old families are done 
for —all except yours & 

‘‘T am the last of mine, Louis.” 

“The last and best —— 

‘‘Are you laughing?” 

‘‘No; you are the only human one I’ve 
ever heard of among your race— —the 
sweetest, soundest, best ——”’ 

“any What you say 
terrible to laugh at. I 
unsound —contamina 

“Temporarily. I’m going to-night. 
Time and absence are the great antiseptics. 
When the corrupt cause Ta the 
effect follows. Cheer up, dear; ke the 
night train.”’ 

ut she only pressed her pale face closer 
to his shoulder. Their interlocked shad- 
ows, huge, fantastic, streamed across the 
eastern dunes as they moved slowly on 
together. 

“Louis!” 

‘*VYes?” 

She could not say it. Close to the break- 
ing point, she was ready now to give up to 
him more than he might care for —the only 
shred left which she had shrunk from 
letting him think was within his reach for 
the asking —her name. 

Pride, prejudice, had died out in the 
fierce outhoasic of a heart amazingly out 
of place in the body of one who bore her 
name. 

Generations of her kinsmen, close and 
remote, had lived in the close confines of 
narrow circles—narrow, bloodless, dull 
folk, almost all distantly related—and they 
ad lived and mated among themselves, 
coldly defiant of that great law which 
dooms the overcultivated and inbred to 
folly and extinction. 

Somewhere, far back alon 
some mongrel ancestor had n life with 
a heart; and, unsuspected, that obsolete 
organ had now reappeared in her, irritating, 
confusing, amazing, and finally stupefying 
her with its misunderstood pulsations. 

At first, like a wounded creature, con- 
sciousness of its presence turned her restless, 
almost vicious. Then from cynicism to 
incredulity she had passed the bitter way 
to passion, and the shamed recoil from it; 
to recklessness, and the contempt for it, 





is too 
—guilty in mind — 


the race-line, 


love—if it were love to endure the evil 
in this man and to believe in the good 
which he had never yet revealed to her 
save in a half-cynical, half-amused content 
that matters rest in statu quo. 

‘‘The trouble with us,’’ mused Malcourt, 
lazily switching the fragrant beach-gra 
with his ag on ‘is inbreeding. Yes, 
that’s it. we know what it brings to 
ki and kine alike. Tressilvain is halt. 

ad, I think. And we are used up and 
out of date. . . . Fewof uscount; the 
lumbering British or Dutch cattle our race 
was bred from, even in these brief ond 
tions, have become decadent and 
we are even passing from a fashion whick 
we have neither intellect to sustain nor 
courage to dictate to. It’s the raw West 
that is to be our Nemesis, I think. ; 

‘Mix corpuscles or you die!’ —that’s what 
I read as I run—I mean, saunter; the 
Malcourts never run, except to seed.” My, 
what phosphorescent rversion! One 
might almost mistake it for philosophy. 

. But it’s only the brilliancy of 
decay, Virginia; and it’s about time that 
the last Malcourt stepped down and out of 
the scheme of things. My sister is older, 
but I don’t mind going first—even if it is 
bad manners.” 
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“Ts that why you have never asked me 
| to marry you?” she said, white as a ghost. 
Start ye silence he walked on ide 

| her. She a her pallid face 
| against his oo r again; one thin hand 
| crushed her gloves and riding-crop into 
her hip, the other, doubled, left in the palm 
pale imprints of her fingers. 

“Ts that the reason?” she repeated. 

**No, dear.” 

‘Is it because you do not care for me 
— enough?” 


‘‘Partly. But that is easily remedied.” 
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and so through sorrow and humility to. 
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“Or” —with bent head — “because you 
think too— —lightly —of me ——” 

“No! That's a lie, anyway.” 

hy eer lie? ” 

“Yes. You lie to yourself if you think 
that! You are not that sort. You are not, 
and you never were and never could be. 


Don’t you suppose I know?” —almost with | 
a sneer: ‘‘I won't have it—nor would you! | 


It is you, not I, who have controlled this 
situation; and if you don’t realize it I do. 
I never doub you even when you 
prattled to me of moderation. J know that 
you were not named with your name in 
mockery, or in vain.’ 

Dumb, 
way what this man had said , dismayed to 
find safety amid the elements of destruc- 
tion, a sudden belief in herself—in him, 
too—began to flicker. Had the still small 
flame been relighted for her? Had it never 
entirely died? 

“‘If—you will have me, Louis,” she 
whis 

don’t love you. I’m rather nearer 
than I ever have been just now. But Iam 
not in love.” 

“Could you ever 

**Yes 

“Then —why —— 

*‘T’ll tell you frm some day. Not now.’ 

They had come to where their neal 
were tied. He put her up, adjusted boot- 
strap and skirt, then swung gracefully 
aboard his own pie-faced Tallahassee nag, 
wheeling into the path beside her. 

““*T he world,’”’ observed Maleourt, using 
his favorite quotation, ‘ ‘is so full of a num- 
ber of things’—like you and me and that 
coral snake yonder. It is very 





” 


thrilled, pr peo & in a blind | 





hard to make a coral snake bite you; but 
Whack | 


it’s death if you succeed. 
that nag if he plunges! 
for sarpints horses have! Hamil was tell- 
ing me—by the way, there’s nothing de- 
enerate about our distant cousin, John 
arret Hamil; but he’s not pure pedigree. 
However, I'd advise him to marry into 
some fresh, new strain Pe 
‘*He seems likely to,’’ said Virginia. 
After a moment Malcourt looked around 
at her curiously. 
Do you mean Shiela Cardross?” 
**Obviously.”’ 
‘You think it safe?’’ —mockingly. 
“I wouldn’t care if I were a man. 
“Oh! I didn’t suppose that a Suydam 
could approve of her. 
“IT do now—with envy. .. . You 
are right about the West. Do you know 





Lord, what a nose 





that it seems to me as though in that girl | 


all sections of the land were merged, as 


though the freshest blood of all nations | 


flowing through the land had centred and 


mingled to produce that type of physical | 


rfection! It is a curious idea—isn’t it, 

uis?—to imagine that the brightest, 
wholesomest, freshest blood of the nations 
within this nation has combined to pro- 
duce such a type! Sup were so. 
After all, is it not worth oo with a 
few worn names to look out at the world 


through those fearless, magnificent eyes of | 


hers—to walk the world with such limbs 
and such a body? Did you ever see such 
self- pe, such superb capacity for 
goo a" os such quality and texture! 

‘ h, yes, I am quite crazy about 


eet, everybody and John Garret | 


Hamil, Third.” 
“Ts he?”’ 
She laughed. ‘‘Do you doubt it?” 


Malcourt drew bridle, fished for his case | 


and lighted a cigarette ; then he spurred for- 
ward again, alert, intent, head partly turned 
in that curious attitude of listening, though 
Virginia was riding now in pensive silence. 

** Louis,” she said at last, ‘‘ what is it you 
hear when you seem to listen that way. 
It’s uncanny.” 

“T’'ll tell you,” he said. ‘‘My father had 
a very pleasant, persuasive voice. d 
Iwasfondofhim. . . And sometimes 
I still argue with him —in the old humorous 
fashion 

‘*What?”’ with a shiver. 

*‘In the old amusing way,” continued 
Maleourt quietly. ‘‘Sometimes he makes 
suggestions to me—curious suggestions — 
easy ways out of trouble—and | listen —as 
you noticed.” 

The girl looked at him, reined up closer, 
and bent forward, looking him intently in 
the eyes. 

**Well, dear?” inquired Malcourt, with a 





smile. 

But she only straightened up in her 
saddle, a chill creeping in her veins. 

A few moments later he suggested that 
they gallop. He was obliged to, for he had 








Something Choice 


for that 
Pleasure Faunt 


If you do not consider really good, all-Havana 
cigars to be a very important adjunct to your 
vacation, don't wether reading our offer — it 
won't appeal to you. 

If you are a loverof the good ok|- fashioned, high- 
grade Havana, you won't take chances on being 

able to get the kind of cigar you 
want at a summer resort, and if 
no better way offers, you will pay 
the retail F oar for the quality you 
desire. ¢ idea of this advertise- 
ment is to show a better way—a 
way that cuts out the profits of the 
wholesaler, retailer and salesman, 
bringing a box of high-grade all- 
Havana cigars to you without the 
outlay of a penny until you have 
tried them and concluded that they 
are just right in every respect 


A Free Trial 


Write us on your business letter- 
head, or enclose your business 
card, and we will send you a box 
of 100 Baby Grand Cigars onTrial 
If you like them send us $3.75, but 
if for any reason you do not care 
for them, return the balance at 
our expense and no charge will 
be made for the few smoked. We 
pay expressage both ways. 


Could we afford to make this 


offer tf there was a possibility that 
the cigars would not stand the test? 

The Baby Grand is 4 1-16 inches 
long, and is filled with the short 
leaves from the choice tobacco 
used in our highest-priced clear 
Havanas. This is long cut, so 
that any objection to a short filler 
is overcome. It is wrapped with 
the most expensive Havana leaf 
obtainable, and contains no fac- 


tory scraps, no dirt, no dust, no 
stems; just the finest mellow, rich 
Havana, carefully blended 


Our complete line of over 36 
styles is sold to business men 
professional men and clubs every 
where. We make cigars as high 
as 15c. each which compare favor 
ably with those sold at 25c. straight 

Exact Size im the usual retail way. 


Our method eliminates the profits of the sales 
men, jobbers and dealers and brings our high- 
est grade cigars to you at Rock Bottom Prices. 


F you enjoy a cigar made of 

clean stock, by clean work- 
men in a clean factory — if you 
appreciate a free-smoking, 
pleasure-producing Havana 
that tastes good all the way, 
send to-day for a box of ‘Baby 


Grand,” on trial. 
LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 


E. H. RIDGEWAY, President. 
156 Lenox Avenue, New York City 


Reference— State Bank, New Y ork 














Every Catholic 


question is 
answered 


in The 


Manual 







of 
Prayers 


— the official Catholic 
prayer-book of the 
Church in America 
the remarkable book 
which Cardinal 









Gibbons “u rges a H 
Catholics to use.” 

It is more than a prayer-book 

it is a concise Catholic cyclo- 
pedia. Comprises every practice, 
rite, ritual, precept, faith, hyma 
and psalm, together wi ith the 
Stations of the Cross, Introits, 
Collects, Episties and Gx sspels, 


and Post Communions for all 
Sundays and principal feasts of the year. Every 
phase of human life covered—from Baptism J. - 


to the Last Sacrament. The Mass is printed _- . 
sp - ~ forthose with pooreyesight. . - eS 
ery convenient in size, bound in J ‘> * 4 
Turkey Morocco, limp back, gold at so —* 
title, blind bands on back, .~ Pee < 
round corners, red under ¥ 
old edges. Sold by all 
»ksellers, or sent 
by us for 5 days’ - 
examination. 
<o- 
(See cou- 3 ‘ 
pon.) “att 35% of S 
. wien oot » ~~ 
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A Fashionable, Thin-Model 
Watch at a Practical Price 


The new‘‘Junior’’ Ingersoll Watch 
is asmall size, thin-model watch that 
is the duplicate in size and appear- 
ance of any of the high-priced, fash- 
ionable, thin-model watches now 
made forgentlemen. Ithasaslender, 
graceful case, in nickel, gun-metal or J 

# gold-plate finishes, and slips into 
the pocket easily and unobtrusively. 
Like all Ingersolls the new ‘‘Junior’’ 
is a guaranteed time-keeper, its fine 
mechanism and adjustment produc- 
ing exceptional close-timing. 


Dollar Watch 


The famous ‘‘Dollar Watch’’ is 

still the leader of the Ingersoll line, 

| and the most popular, practical and 

inexpensive watch made. Besides 

the ‘‘Dollar Watch”’ there are other. 

Men’s Ingersolls at $1.50 and $1.75, 

f and ‘‘Midget’’ models for Ladies, 
Girls and Boys, from $2 to $5. 

If your dealer isn’t one of the 
60,000 who sell Ingersolls, send us his 
name, and we will send your watch 
post-paid on receipt of price. (If by 
registered mail send 8c additional.) 
Write for free, illustrated booklet. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
21 Frankel Building, New York City 











Gre D 
RELIABLE )AYTO 
CAR. 
The first real successor to the borse. 





Reliable Dayton ownershave received daily 
winter service (city and country) where other 
cars could not be operated — and this service 
at one-tenth the up-keep cost that other ma- 
chines, previously owned, required in favo-- 
able weather and road conditions, 

The Reliable Dayton creates a new standard of motor 
car value. More economical and serviceable than a 
horse with the added benefits and pleasures of moderate 
speed. Simple, staunch and serviceable. Proved me- 
chanical features found in no other car of the carriage 
type. High quality of materials. Good for many years’ 
service. Expensive features of ordinary motor cars 
eliminated. Solid rubber tires. Has made good in year 
around use. Returns a dollar's worth of service for every 
dollar of first cost and up-keep. Not lowest in price 
but cheapest in the end. Catalogue on request. 

Two Passenger Four Passenger 
Oar... $780 Car. . cee $925 
(without tops) 
Reliable Dayton Motor Car Co. 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 








Real Estate in 


New York and its Suburbs 


A booklet giving vital information to those desiring to avail 
themselves of one of the greatest, surest and safest money- 
making opportunities of the century. How to invest three 
hundred or three million dollars. Drop us a postal today. 
INGHAM & COMPANY, 152 Nassau 8t., New York 
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other interviews awaiting him; and also 
Portlaw, in a vile humor with the little gods 
of high and low finance. 


One of these interviews occurred after 
i evening adieus to the Cardross 
family and to Hamil. Shiela drove him to 
the hotel in Gray’s motor, slowly, when they 
were out of sight, at Maicourt's request. 

‘‘T wanted to give you another chance,” 
he said. ‘‘I’m a little more selfish this 
time, because, if I had a decent oppor- 
pone think I’d try to fall in love with 
somebody or other ” 

She flushed painfully, looking straight 
ahead over the steering-wheel along the 
blinding path of the acetylenes. 

‘Tl am very sorry,” she said, ‘‘ because I 
had MF ow almost concluded to tell them — 
“What ” he asked, aghast. 

Her face had turned pale again; her eyes 
were steadily fixed on the fan-shaped radi- 
ance ahead which played fantastically 
along the silvery avenue of palms and 
swept the white road with a glitter like 
moonlight streaming over snow. 

‘You mean you are ready for your free- 
om, Shiela?” 

“cc i) ” 


“What do you mean?” 
“‘That—it may be best—best—to tell 





oo oe and face what is left of life 
together.” 

“You and J ?” 

me Sy 


He sat beside her, dumb, incredulous, 
nimble wits searching for reasons. What 
was he to reckon with in this sudden, calm 
suggestion of a martyrdom with him? 
Some occult caprice?—or a 

uarrel with Hamil? Was she wearied of 
the deception? Or distrustful of herself, 
in her new love for Hamil, lest she be 
tempted to free herself, after all? Was she 
already at that point where, desperate, 
benefits forgot, wavering between infatua- 
tion and loyalty, she turned, dismayed, to 
the only course which must crush tempta- 
tion forever? 

‘Is that it?’’ he asked. ¢ 

‘‘What?’”? Her lips moved, forming the 
word without sound. 

“Ts it because you are so sorely tempted 
to free yourself at their 2xpense?’’ 


Id now, Louis. . . . I have 
thought too deeply, too clearly. There is 
no childhood left in me. know things. 
. . » You will help me, won’t you—if I 
find I need you?” 

“‘Need me, Shiela?’ 

“‘T may,” she said excitedly; ‘‘you can’t 
tell; and I don’t know. It is all so con- 
fused. I thought I knew myself, but I 
seem to have just discovered a devil look- 
ing back at me out of my own reflected eyes 
from my own mirror!” 

‘‘What an exaggerated little thing you 
are!” he said, forcing a 'augh. 

‘“‘AmI? It must be part of me, then. I 
tell you, since that day they told me what 
I am, I have wondered what else I might be. 
There are changes—omens, sinister enough 
to frighten me és 

‘‘Are you turning morbid?” 

‘‘T don’t know, Louis. AmI? Howcan 
I tell? Whom am I to ask? I could ask 
my own mother if I had one—even if it 
hurt her. Mothers are made for pain—as 
we young girls are. Miserable, wretched, 
deceitful, frightened as I am I could tell 
her—tell her all. . . . The longing to 
have her, to tell her, has become almost — 
almost unendurable—lately. . . . Ihave 
so much need of her. . . . You don’t 
know the desolation of it—and the fear! 
I beg your pardon for talking this way. 
It’s over now. You see I am quite calm.” 

“Can't you confide in your—other 
mother ——” 

‘‘T have no right. She did not bear me.” 

‘It is the same as though you were her 
own; she feels so ——” 
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‘‘She cannot feel so! Nor can I. If I 
could I wouid take my fears and sorrows 
and my sins to her. I could take them to 
my own mother, for both our sakes; I can- 
not, to her, for my own sake alone.” 

‘“‘Then—I don’t understand! You have 
os suggested telling her about ourselves, 

ven’t you?” 

‘Yes. But not that it has been a horror 
—a mistake. If I tell her—if I think it 
necessary —best—to tell them, I—it will 
be done with mask still on—cheerfully — 
asking pardon with a smile—I do not lack 
that kind of courage.” 

‘“There will be a new ceremony?” 

“Tf they wish. . . . I can’t—can’t 
talk of it yet, unless I’m driven to it ——”’ 

He looked ——_ around at her. ‘‘ What 
drives you, Shiela?” 

Her eyes remained resolutely fixed on 
the road ahead, but her cheeks were flam- 
ing; and he turned his gaze elsewhere, 
thoughtful, chary of speech, until at last the 
lights of the station twinkled in the north. 

Then he said, carelessly friendly: ‘‘I’ll 
just say this: that, being of no legitimate 
use to anybody, if you find any use for me 
you merely need to say so.” 

‘“Thank you, Louis.” 

‘No; I thank you. It’s a new sensa- 
tion—to be of legitimate use to anybody. 
Really, I’m much obliged.” 

‘‘Don’t speak so bitter] SN 

‘‘Not at all. Short of oe celestially 
translated and sinlessly melodious on my 
coca - Fapogy I had no hope of ever 

ing useful to you and Hamil ig 

She turned a miserable and colorless face 
to his and he ceased, startled at the tragedy 
in such ee eyes. ; 

Then he burst out: ‘Oh, why don’t you 
cut and run with him! Why, you little 
ninny, if I loved anybody like that I’d not 
= over the morals of it!” 

‘‘What!” she gasped. 

‘“‘Not I! Make a nunnery out of me if 
you must; clutch at me for sanctuary, if 
you want to; I'll stand for it! But if 
you'll listen to me you'll give up romantic 
martyrdom, put on your best frock, smile 
on Hamil, and go and ask your mother for 
a bright, shiny, brand-new divorce.” 

Revolted, incensed, eyes brilliant with 
anger, she sat speechless and rigid, clutch- 
ing the steering-wheel as he nimbly de- 








scended to the platform. 
‘‘Good-by, Shiela,” he said with a 
ard smile. ‘‘I meant well—as usual.” 


mething about him as he stood there 

alone in the lamp’s white radiance stilled 
her anger by d Se 

‘‘Good-by,”’ she said with an effort. 

He nodded and turned away. 

‘*Good-by, Louis;”’ she said more gently. 

He retraced his steps, and stood beside 
the motor, hat off. She bent forward, gen- 
erous, as always, and extended her hand. 

‘What you said to me hurt,’’ she said. 
**Do you think it would not be easy for me 
to — myself? I believe in divorce 
with all my heart and soul and intelli- 
oe. I know it is right and just. But not 
orme. . . . Louis—how can I do this 
thing to them? How can I go to them and 
disclose myself as a common creature of 
common origin and —— impulse, 
showing the crack in the gay gilding and 
veneer they have labored to cover me with? 
mre cannot. . . . I could endure 
the disgrace myself; I cannot di ce them. 
Think of the ridicule they would suffer if it 

ame known that for two years I had 
been married, and now wanted a public 
divorce? No! No! There is nothing to do, 
nothing to hope for. . . . If it is—ad- 
visable—I will tell them, and take your 
name openly... . . Iam so uncertain, 
so frightened at moments—so perplexed. 
There is no one totellmewhattodo. ... 

d, believe me, I am sorry for you—I 
am deeply. deeply sorry! Good-by.” 

**And I for you,” he said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

She sat in her car, waiting, until the train 
started 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Send 
for this 


FREE SAMPLE 


~~] Wewant every man 

who wants to spare himself, 
once for all, the trouble of 
constantly having to bandage 
and fix up leaks in an ordi- 
nary garden hose, to send for 
this free inspection-sample of 


"ARDEN HOSE 


A whole book on the hose subject 
gous po give you half the real, clear 

ts t at glanc: 
fenton = 


We wast yam to get this sample —to examine it, 
inside and out —to see for yourself just how a 
hose must be made to be good. Test its tough, 
dive rubber. Cut it up. Compare it with any 
other hose. Try to tear just one of its four plies 
of tight, strong fabric. Then you will under- 
stan why GREENLEAF hose /asé¢s and why it 
will pay you to use it in preference to amy other. 

GREENLEAF Long Life Garden Hose is 
sold in the best hardware stores at 20c per foot. 
— dealer can’t supply you, we will fill your 
order direct, express prepaid, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


Only our absolute knowledge that 
GREENLEAF Hose is the best made per- 
mits us to send you the free sample that 


may prove it to yourself before buy. 
Inst ctions for int ting Aor gee T gcc 9 
Write to-day. Mention your hardware 
dealer’s name. dress 





PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


DEPT. 8 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure. 


REG. FRADE MARK 
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The National Bank of Port Deposit. 
Port Deposit, Md., May 25, 1908 : Last August I purchased a 
bottle which I used on a horse 24 years old, for bone spavin, so 
lame he was useless. He could not trot one step, and could not 
keep up in a team work. After using half a bottle of ‘‘ Save-the- 
Horse’’ the horse is absolutely sound. Since last October the horse 
has been used constantly on my farm and asa driver, and no one 
could tell that he had ever been lame. The remainder of the bottle 
cured several cases of scratches and took two large bumps off an- 
other horse. I never hesitate to recommend it. C. H. RECKEPER. 
Breeder of Modern Clydesdale Horses. 
Hebron, Ind.: Inclosed $5.00 for bottle of ‘* Save-the-Horse."’ 
Two years ago I got a bottle to try on a thoroughpin and itremoved 
it. I offered one Vet. $20 to do it, as this was a valuable Clydesdale 
mare, but the Vet. failed. NILES & MCMILLAN. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
. for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. 


2, - ey 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical C Binghamton, N {Y. 
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Throw Away 


Your double edged 
SAFETY RAzoR Blades 
but continue to use them 
indefinitely and with com- 
plete satisfaction, by stropping them on the 


. 
Rundel Automatic Stropper 
It will make them de¢ter than new. Ten minutes’ use of 
one of our Stroppers once a month makes one set 
last a lifetime. Blades automatically held at correct angle 
on every stroke and cannot cut the strop. 

Finely nickel plated Stropper and genuine horse-hide strop 
sent postpaid for $3.00. Your money returned in 15 days if 
you are not satisfied. Rated in Dunn & Bradstreet. Terms 
to dealers. RUNDEL SALES 00. 


68 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Individuality in Pencils 


20 for $1.00 Prepaid. Round lead-pencils, with or without 
tips, any color with name, business and address prin in 
black or bronze, in Display or Script type as desired. One 





















order to each in above amount, prices on large lots on application. 
SOUVEN: CIL Co. 
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BOSTON 
CARTER 


Designed to be Worn 
With Knee Drawers 
NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 

No Metal Touches 

The Leg 


Made With The Celebrated 


Vor Sips 


Cushion Rubber Button 
CLASP 


OF YOUR HABERDASHER 
Cotton a Rains, Nickel Plate, 25¢ 
Pendant, Gold Plate, 50c 


Geo. Frost Co. 


Sole Makers Boston 











ee GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND women 


$33 Profit 


in one day 


made by a man who 
earned $1174 in II! days. 
Ask for proof. Book free. 


$30 Automatic Photo Button Machine $30 


Outfit includes 12 inch Wonder Cannon Photo 
Button Machine, 1000 plates, 1 gross gilt frames, 
tripod and 2 sets of developing powders (enough 
for one month's work). Everything necessary to start a 
highly profitable business. Camera takes, develops and 
finishes photo button in 30 seconds ready to wear. No expe- 
rience required. Can be set up in 20 seconds ready to operate. 
A big money maker at ee carnivals, picnics, celebrations 
or political rallies. Sent C. O. D. upon receipt of 








Schnadig Sales Agency, 171 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














74 $2,500 to $10,000 a year * 


We fit you to pass the C.P. A. Examina- 

ZB tion and equip you for practice anywhere. § 
Our instruction is individual—no classes. \ 
Course embri aces Theory of Accounts, Practi- 

A , Aud , Commercial Law 
also Bookkeeping: -and Business Practice. 
Write to-day to Dept. N, v — 
subject that interests yo 
IVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC. 
27-22 East 22d Strect, New Yor! 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
~ ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
age? rich in a week. But if you are anx- 
KO }/ ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for 0 of c: 

lesson plate,and let usexplain 


The W. L. Evans aap tien Cartooning, 
—— 313 King land, 0. 


~ Chicago fad, Hotel — + 


American or European Plan 

4 An ideal resort for 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 12,00") icscrre 
ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 




















A Weekly Salary For 


Spare I ime in Vacation 
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you a weekly salary and an extra commission 
Last summer hundreds of 


on each order. 


young people, free from school and college 
duties, did this instead of loafing away the 


time. 


repeat their experience, but they will earn 
more money than they did then, for the oppor- 
You can do as well as they. 
There is no element of competition ; a definite 
payment for definite work. Just ask for infor- 
mation and everything necessary will be sent. 


tunity is larger. 


Circulation Bureau 
Tue Curtis PuBLisHinc COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


If you will give all or a part of your time 
this summer to the work of represent- 
ing THe SaTuRDAY EveninG Post and THE 
Lapirs’ Home JournaL—looking after re- 
newals and sending new orders—we will pay 


Hundreds of them will this summer 
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This Burner 
FREE 


the place of moth balls in the closets. 






Incenso destroys the odors of cooking and tobacco smoke, sick-room and toilet-room odors, and takes 
Introductory Offer.—lIf you have never used Incenso, 
we will send you this beautiful bronze burner and a generous free sample for your druggist’s name. 


The INCENSO CO., 415 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oc. for packing and postage. 


HYGIENIC DEODORIZING 
Should be burned in every home in Amer- 


ica every day in the year. Its pungent, spicy fumes 

will reach the most remote corners an 
rm and odor, purify the air and leave a pleasing per- 
ume in the room for several hours after burning. 







estroy every 











Get this Free Book 

















5ist Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago —————— 
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SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd — System — 


itten with only nine characters . No 

positions ’ '—no ruled i Tines — no’ shading '’— no ‘‘word- 

*—no ‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 

i oy oe in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, 


Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


nickel - 


Each t 





Sp 


vents injury to hands 


touch of the finger while 
beautiful “color 


DENISON MFG. CO. 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 


ins 5 Minutes 
‘The Ideal Ball-bearing Top” 


The smallest child can spin it and there 
is no spring nor string to wind up. Nothing 
about it to break nor wear out. Beautifully 


rubber tire that pre- 
or furniture. 

with 6 colored disks. A 
top is spinning makes 
. cumbinations. 


plated; with 


op packed in box 





Buy of or Send us 
your 

Peal 25c. 

CUSHMAN & 240 West 


23d St., New York City 








SPENCERIAN 


ee ee i 


Smooth points—finely ground; tough 
rolled steel; great elasticity; proper 
shape and slitting—that's the Spencerian 
Pen in a few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, a 
pen to ‘fit’? your hand. Sample card 
containing 12 different varieties sent on 
receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
347 Broadway New York. 






























AND SAFE! 


4 Interest paid on deposits 
cémpounded half ponew. 
Write for free booklet A 


LOUITABLE BANKING & L£ DAN ot 0- 


CLO. A SMITH Pres. PAACE. 














Over 
15 

Horse 

Power 
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est up-keep. 





Pontiac to every practical man or woman 
Direct from Factory Prices and know all about the 


PONTIA 


Greatest power— most dependable on all hills — greatest mudder — 
safe — absolutely guaranteed — easiest to run for man, woman 


speed to 35 miles per hour 
direct and send our literature free. 


THE PONTIAC MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
106 Franklin St., 


Be Sure To Write For v These FACTS 


Find out over twenty reasons why the Pontiac is the highest class and only real 
motor car in handsomest high wheel form —solid rubber tires — low first 
Our free book and literature tell most interesting automobile facts about the 


ost and cheap- 


Write now — today —for our free literature, 


MOTOR 
CAR 


perfectly 
or even youth 
—no gears to strip, clash or throw out — friction transmission — double-side 
chain drive — gearless differential — most reliable to steer, stop or start — any 


Just write and let us quote you special price 


Free Book 


Pontiac, Mich. 
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‘VIOLIN 


The purchase of a violin is an important thing. § 








JUNIOR 


Safety Razor 


GE 


The Gem Junior with the New Bar does the 
hand-work of the barber, tightens the skin 
and raises the hairs vertically, giving a - 
fect, close, delightful shave with no scrapin 
Just lather and she ave —that’s all. 


New frame with Bar sent to present users of the Gem 
Junior Safety on receipt of 25c. No exchanges. 


$1 08 
Complete 
with 7 
selected 
blades, 
frame, 
shaving 
and 


handle, in 
handsome 
case. 


Separate set of 7 Gem Junior blades 50c 


Each Gem Junior blade is absolutely guar- 
anteed to shave better than any other regard- 
less of name or price. Each bears the name. 
Beware of imitations, 

a Jull ent Free. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street New York 


London E. C.: 35 Aldermanbury 
24 Rue de Constantinople. Hamburg: Pickenhuben 4 


including urse in shaving, 


Paris: 
We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 











Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2 00 per pound 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


Send 10 Cents (3. 27nuic of ic most 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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Telling How Gne Operator Made 


$1400.00 moni 


MONTH 
Profit 


Find out how for 4 
years others have 


made sp endid success 

















making “Candy Fiees” ® nvery 
tions, State Fairs, Race al Parks, 
Picnics and Resorts all over the world 
with “ Empire" Candy Floss Machines 
Presidential Year is just the time. Only 
small space needed near any place people 
meet. No experience necessary—pays for 
itselfin afew days. Write today ior book 
showing what others are doing wih 
E : Candy Floss 
mpire Machines 
Start at once. Work only part of time. Quickly 
makes a little ordinary grocery sugar into Candy 
Floss, filling big packages of most enticing 







sweetness. Sells on sight. Profits very large 
Will pay you to write today for Book 13 
Empire na A Floss Machine Co. 

her Bldg ., 
gnisean, Th. 
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of Smooth, 
Fine Tone 


Why not get the best musica! value to be had? 
The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
all imitations and why solo- 
The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 


famous, and if you will ceadits history you will 
ists every- where gladly 
— price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 


understand FR M why it excels 
pay its price, which is $100. 


book, which tells all about violins and all other § 


musical instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations 


LYON & HEALY 


95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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AREA OF THE DIAL 
_OF THIS CLOCK. 
1134 SQUARE FEET 














AREA OF NEXT LARGEST 
CLOCK IN THE WORLD 
490 SQUARE FEET 
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COLGATE G COMPANYS 
PINE TAR SOAP 
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ALCOMOL. 
70 PER CENT 
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What articles on large dial must the minute hand pass over, to have both 
hands form a straight line across the clock ? 


Send us the names of these articles and we will send you a free trial package of our new Dental Cream. 
(Only one free package to a person. Offer in this periodical expires July 14th, 1908.) 























Inner circle 
represents the 
circumference of 
next largest clock 












The Colgate Clock, which overlooks the Hudson River from the top of the Colgate factory in Jersey City, is not only the 
largest clock in the world, but it is more than twice as large as the next largest. Note this comparison: 


Colgate Clock, . - - - ie diameter 38 feet, area 1134 square feet 
Philadelphia City Hall Clock, - - - - diameter 25 feet, area 490 square feet 
Westminster Clock, London, - . . - diameter 22'4 feet, area 398 square feet 


Some idea of the enormous size of the oe Clock may be gained by the fact that twenty men placed shoulder to shoulder could stand across its face. The clock weighs 


approximately six tons. The minute hand is 20 feet long and travels at its point 23 inches every minute, or over half a mile each day. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John Street, New York 
The name ‘“‘ Colgate’’ on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the ‘‘Sterling’’ mark on silver. 
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